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Progress in profile ! Everyone knew that when a 
new Rover made its appearance, it would not only 


be an uncommonly fine motor car, but would be of 
a design prescribed not by fashion but by sound 


engineering advances. Here it is —the new Rover 


* Seventy-Five’. Faster, safer, more comfortable 


and more economical, it is a worthy successor in a 


high quality lineage. 


ROVER 


The Rover Company Limited Solihull Birmingham & Devonshire House London 


How lucky you are to live in an age when kitchens can 
be planned, like this. Why add shelves and tables at 
random when ENGLISH ROSE provides the entire 
kitchen, designed to save time, energy and your looks. 
Handy cupboards hide everything from dust and dirt; 
air conditioning removes all trace of cooking and steam. 
Floor cabinets, gas cooker, refrigerator, domestic boiler, 
all of perfect working height, and stainless steel sink—in 
which even the reluctant family will enjoy washing up— 
are all finished in gleaming 
cream, sea green or white 
enamel. One unit or a 
complete kitchen can be 
supplied 


Send today for the book- 
let which fully describes 
the ENGLISH ROSE 
KITCHEN. 


FEATURES 
INCLUDE 


fitted wuh special 
anti splash rum 


Suck and dramer 
deadened 


Toe pce runmng 
length of units 


Garbage comtammer can be 
supplied for fitting under 


* 


Made by ABOULLA for those PRODUCTS OF C:S-A INDUSTRIES LTD - WARWICK 
who prefer the Amerwan style of blend 
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| ‘Oh whata Beautiful 
Morning” 


Because Blansheets have ban- 
ished sheet shiver, some people tion, too, against summer chilis 
think they are only for winter They're cotton all through, can't 
use. Notabitofit! These soft, tickle sensitive skins, wash and 
Inviting sheets are made on a boil as often as you like. Writ 
sound insulating principle and for the Bilansheet book 
that means their pleasant, downy 

texture is as cool in summer P 
as it is cosy in winter. 


Blansheets are a great protec 


WELCOME sent free on request 
Dept. 26C, Vantona Household 


Advice Bureau 


In white or pastel shades of blue, green, rose or gold 
From #64. (20° x #0") to 60/64. (80° x 
VawtTowa Textites Limireo 


each, acoording to size 


107 Pomttano Sracer Mancursten 1 


The cooker 
every. 
woman 
wants 


$ 
: 


~atter a real 


Good nights Sleep! 


TPHE best mornings usually start the night before with 

a cup of delicious ‘Ovaltine’ at bedtime, Experience 
shows that there is nothing like ‘Ovaltine’ for fostering that 
restorative sleep which helps you to awake with new energy, 
new confidence .. . bright of eye and light of heart. 


Kemember that ‘Ovaltine’ sleep comes in a perfectly natural 
way, for ‘Ovaltine’ is made only from Nature’s finest foods 
Products of the famous ‘ Ovaltine’ Farms set the highest 
standards for the malt, milk and eggs used. 


Make ‘Ovaltine’ your regular good-night beverage. It costs 
so little—it gives so much. 


Remember - Quality has made 


Ovaltine 


the Worlds Best Nightcap 
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¢Le interesaria encontrarse 


Glorious strength 
and vitality 
throughout your : 

system! “Yes, indeed 


Pil fly at once!” 


con nuestro comprador? 


| 


Split-second timing can be the key to new 
business opportunities. A contract in South America 


lor example, may well depend on being in precisely 


the right place at precisely the right moment. Re 
gular Speedbird service to afl me continents — on 
me ticket all the way makes this possible. 
Wherever you fly along 175,000 miles of B.O.A.C 
routes to 5! countries, you enjoy a sure, swift flight. 
Complimentary meals served en route, No tips or 


\ HEN you feel tired and | have been gaining new health, extras, either, for count miorts and courtesies 


not at your best, it often | strength and happiness from that reflect B.O.A. jt-year-old tradition of 
means that your body is short | this wonderful nerve tonic i Speedbird service and experience. 


f the two essential nerve- | food-—you can do the same! 


; building, blood - enriching | ‘Sanatogen’ is obtainable from = B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YoU 


foods — phosphorus and pro- | all chemists. Prices (including 


tem ‘Sanatogen’ gives you | tax) from 56d. 
i Book Now. No charge for adie, mformation or bookings 
these vital foods in easily by Speedbird at your local B.O.AC. Appointed Agent. 


asttmlable form, Start on a SANATOGEN 
Rept Trade Mark 


course of ‘Sanatogen’, and see 
how new strength and vitality NERVE TONIC FOOD 
flow through your body! 


For more than 50 years hun- 
natesan Ltd., Lough 


treds of thousands of people Leice, BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
i, Buckingham Palace Rd., London, S.W.1. Tel: ViCtoria 2723 


when doctor says MOTOR MOWERS 
‘burgundy you cannot 
do better than get 


The *QUALCAST ' Motor Mower is carefully 
N E constructed on simple lines. | h.p. Motor 
y | Unit, trouble-free and economical to operate. 
This Model is designed for 


maintenance. Ball bearings 
fitted throughout. The cutting 


Burgundy cylinder has six self-sharpening 


blades of best Sheffield steel. 


GUARANTEED 
3 YEARS 


NOW Stove cnametled fintsh 
for durability 
Oo Spare parts in 24 hours 
NLY 


SERVICE DEPOTS IN: ALL 
PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


5/9 half flagon Ther a ver 3.00 ¢ Plus €9.8.1 Pur Tax 
< Complete with Large 
6d. extra depos Grass Box 


(returneble) on both sizes Ask your lecal dealer fer ‘ 


The good wine that every meal a banquet ‘ee Monfocwes QUALCAST LTD., DERBY 


Rottled and guaranteed by Stephen Smith & Co. Ltd, London, E.3.«4 
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FOR THIRSTY YOUNGSTERS 


Healthy sleep 


Sound, healthy, dreamless sleep is only pos- 
IS THE NAME sible when the bedy is completely at rest 
TO BEAR IN MIND bene! part a supported with the 
spine quite straight. Many thousands have 
had a lifetime of service from a Staples 
MOTHER Mattress because of its scientific con- 
KNOWS 


BEST 


struction. The special heat-treated springs 
never lose their resilience. 


STAPLES 


| STAPLES & CO. LTO. CRICKLEWOOD LONDON NW? 


Do I swim flat : GET 
or folded? 


A TRUE 
PICTURE 


with RGD 


Here’s Television at its finest. 


With the R.G.D. 23-valve Console model 
N you get sharp, steady 10 x 8-inch pictures—the right 
© frivolity, please. A far more important thing for you sine for ¥ } hes . 

: siz your home. The figu 

to know about mz, the Famous British Kipper (I'm one of the figured walnut cabinet, 
Nation’s industrial secrets, by the way), is that I am once more 


mounted on castors, will delight you as much as the 
enabling Peck’s to make KIPPAVETTE. Remember this smoothly high fidelity picture and sound reproduction. R.G.D. 
pungent “ relish” pre-war ?—containing the concentrated glory of Receivers are available for carly delivery. 
my inimitable appetising flavour, stepped up and blended with an 


Aa J Call on your dealer to-day for a demc ic 
anchovy or so? Epicures of all ages! Note very carefully that you moe y eae. 
can once again get Peck’s Kippavette from your grocer’s. 


KIPPAVETTE RG! 


THE SIGN OF AN. RGD ACCREDITED DEALER 
From all high-class grocers and stores ~. 


HARAY PECK @ CO LTO. DEVONSHIRE Grove 
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RADIO GRAMOPHONE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED . BRIDGNORTH 
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“METHOD IS GOOD IN ALL 
THINGS, ORDER GOVERNS 
THE WORLD.” 


— 


gms and method in your 
monetary affairs can be 
achieved by the simple and care- 


ful wee of a banking account. 


— Bank gladly 
places its services at your 
disposal in opening personal 
accounts from which payments 
by cheque may be made. Please enquire 


at any branch of the Bank 


MARTINS BANK 


Lowdown District Other Lombard 
HEAD WATER of, LIVERPOOL, 2 


himself 
esigned and recommends 


tor 


Made for those who prefer rubber solex 
Lotus Fdgegrip have a corcugated 
bevel-edge so that they hold firm even 
when, at the end of the stroke, the 
foot @ turned on to the inner edge 


about £18 and is ready 


the 

swell drereed man 
thee» alsayo the 

Austin Reed 


ippearance of effortless 
ynder how much and how 


More often than net you 


are tailored for him in advance 


Service Department—where a good 


ly for you to walk away in 


AUSTIN REED OF REGENT STREET, LONDON & PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LONDON TELEPHONI REGENT 6789 
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gegrip Shoes for Golf 
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Simply set the indicator to the initial : 
of the person wanted, press the button, 
and Fonopad opens at the required page. 

Plastic De Luxe Model 27/6 + Junior Model 15/- 


Block or tvery Black Enamelied 


FROM 
YOUR 
STATIONER 


CLOSED 


if difficulty in obtaining write fi f . THE BR 
Manufocturers : JARRETT RAINSFORD & LAUCHTON LTD - BIRMINCHAM 5 


THREE STAR 


ANDY FOR EVERY HOME 


CORDON BLEU 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


A grand service for a wonderful Ale. Sd 
Derty. Newmarket &t 
Leger and the Gold Cep 


Delivered to your home in cartons of 
12 Nip (4 pint) bottles, Flower’s Special 
Brew is a fine healthy drink—you'll be 


delighted by its extra strong flavour. 


Write for 
iMustrated booklet 
giving full 
details to 


| 
Oaks 
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FATHERS OF FORTUNE No. 1 


HY PERION—the finest son of 
Caineborough, won the Derby, St. Leger 
and seven other races. 


HYPERION'S ogeny have won the Derby, the Oaks and 
1,000 Gotmeas (four times each) and the St. Leger (twice) — 
and qumerogs other races. 
HYPERION 
iene 


GORET 

Supertative performance over many years is needed to make good 
the reputative of a sire of winning bloodvtock. The House of Cope. 
by the same test over a period of 55 years, we > 
has proved its mettle and its reputation You can 
beyond question. Cope's latest iMlustrated 
brochure fully describes their service. Write ad on 
in for your tree copy NOW! 


| Leger, 142 

FLOWER & SONS LTO. ORDER DEPARTMENT 8.6, STRATFORD-ON-AVON DAY ID COPE cro. Ludgate Circun, London, E.C.4 OPE 


\ 
FLO grew | 
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The Italian is bent on his Fresco, 
French masters shape up to their art 
R.A’s are content in the pleasure 


That a VOTRIX and Gin can impart. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND 


y ts a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr, 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 


Vv oO T fe { xX have been made to the same high standards 


as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 


Vermouth | and his friends; they are rolled of the very 


finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 
sweet 10- ORY 126 


palates appreciate periec tion 


(arcovileh 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


25 for $3 


vw cores 16:4) corms 
THE Gav THAT WOLDS THE GLUE 
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ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 


gaensott 


—the keenest 


value in 
top-level 
suits 


The long-term Maenson value 
lies in the generous degree of 
hand-tailoring and the infinite 
care given to detail. Truly a suit 
to be proud of, a suit that is worn 
by men of position at home and 
abroad 

Maenson Agents everywhere can 
almost certainly fit you from stock 
The cloths —worsteds, tweeds, 
saxonies, etc are really good 


STETSON 


She worlds most fermons hal 


NOW THAT SPRING is coming just take a look 
at your everybody else does--and if you 
decide that you require a new one, you cannot do 
better than try one of these world-famous 
STETSON HATS (now made in Great Rritain). 
There is a style to suit you, and a colour you wil! 
like, whilst the quality and appearance w.ll make 
an immediate appeal to your judgment of jus 
how a good hat should feel and look. 


241 Regent Street, 60 Old Broad Screet, 64 Gracechurch Street, 
11 Cheapside, 40 Strand. 


For your nearest Maenson Agent's 
address, please write ‘ Maenson’, 


ROYAL QUALITY 46 


IMPERIAL QUALITY 59/6 


106 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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“ TRUBENISED” 


Fitting -- real fitting — demands training 
and skill and a great capacity for tak- | ; 
ing care. Is care worth while, these 
slap-dash days? At a Saxone | 
Shop we know it is—that's 
why we begin by mea- 
suring both feet. 


Dark Tan 
Gorse Calf 
63 tid 


Footprint 
Freeing 


WITH MATCHING SHIRTS PROM ALL GOOD OUTFITTERS 


99 


—it's smart all day 


HRAND COLLARS ARE AVAILABLE 


The registered Trade Mark“ Trubenised "’ distinguishes a brand of fused semi-stiff 
wearing apparel made and processed under agreement with the proprietors :-— 


| TRUBENISED (Gt. Britain) LTD., 17/18, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Shops throughout the country | 
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We're ‘taking home some = 
really fine salad 


SACKVILLE HOTEL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


ae? 


| aeel'ent situation on the Sea Front. Delightful lounge 
opening on to lawns and promenade. Spacious, airy 
bedrooms, private suites available. Perfect service 
sod ewisine, luxurious Cocktail Lounge. Ideal centre 
for Sea, Country and Historical places of Sussex } 


THE CREAM OF SALAD CREAMS 


| its 50 appdtising SUTTONS 


{ One of the Prederich Hetels FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 


noted for real comfort Makers of “ Master Touch" Seuce, Fine Pickles, Canned Goods ond Seft Orinks 


THE HEIGHT OF 
PEPPERMINT 
PERFECTION 


Vent -Axia’ 
for Better Air | 
Conditions | 


ys 
a? 
a’ 


COMMERCE 


FOX's, 


Simplest 
form of controlled 
ventilation | 


THE FINEST PEPPERMINT 
IN THE WORLD 


The French Alps smooth lakes scintillating in the sun- 
shine . . deep verdant valleys cradling silver streams . . 
COFFEE views over Europe's highest mountains breath-taking in 
Freeh and ty eaperts their magnificence. 
' Souacbeide throumeout tha And on your way visit Burgundy for a holiday off the 
quantity beaten track .. historic towns and villages embellished by if 
mtg j inspired architecture . .vineyards whose ucts circle the 
cival ilised world .. a country where living foree.* imitation 
The continued popularity of Aertex chins 
| * Easier travel -lower prices - before tabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 


and after the summer peak 
KYNOCH j Details from your Travel Agent, 
| or from the 
of KEITH SCOTLAND FRENCH NATIONAL 


CLOTHS TOURIST OFFICE 
SCARVES 179, Piceadilly, London, W.1 


ar FLOOR CREAM 


In tins 1/6, 3/-, 5/- and sizes 
£100 FREE INSURANCE SM 
AGAINST SLIPPING Ghillie Sreques 


102 
given with every tin 


imitations, often loosely 

described as “Aertex.” But Gemane 

the real Aertex is unique Aertex garments 
bear thes label 
It has never been success- 

fully copied. You can tel —~, 

it by this label, ERTEX),) 


but only one 


AERTEX®2 _ 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR 


in cave of difficulty, write for nome of neorest stockist to — 


FURMOTO CHEMICAL Co. Ltd., I-3 Brixton Rd., London, S.W.? 


STYLE $77 WACING BROGUE WITH LOW SQUARE HEEL 
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Elegance 


A most delightful sports ond Fashion 


blouse, a most modest price 


Washable! it is made in perm- 


Printed Pure Tie Sitk 


anently rain-resistant 


Popuda and there are 


colours From 32/10 per yord 


from which to choose. 


Windak style, neatness and 


finish, of course by 


Price 4} Gns. 


In case of difficulty please write for the iy RACUP \ 

name of nearest stockist to:— ; 

IDE, POYNTON, CHESHIRE j 


TO WLM, THE KING 


S & JEWELLERS 


We have pleasure in 
inviting you to visit 
our new Department 
for Furniture and 


Interior Decorating 


French and English furniture - 
French and English damasks 
aml brocades Decorative 


mirrors and light fittings 


English printed linens and 


chintzes Upholstered Furniture 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED, 


165-169, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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schweppervescence lasts the whole drink through 


Keep your face 


“Oh, that was yesterday: I’ve had a fresh 


engine put in.” 


Field-Day contains “But you can’t get an engine changed 
Glycerine, so giving a as quickly as that!” 
speedy shave with maxi- 


mum after-comfort for the “You can with Ford Service Facilities. 
most tender skin. 

What’s more, I've got an engine straight off 
A FIELD-DAY GLYCERINE SHAVE 


DOES NOT TAKE IT OUT OF THE the production lines at Dagenham, tested 
SKIN—IT PUTS SOMETHING IN 


and guaranteed to the same standards of 


——_ A ‘ficiency as the brand-new job and it cost 
..-With a glycerine «j,.% 4" efficiency as the brand-new job and it cos 


me less than a rebore and general overhaul.’ 
IN MOTORING — 
Brushless Shave 


most for your money means 
3. C. & J. FIELD LTD-— ESTABLISHED OVER 300 YEARS 
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Vet. 


No. 5700 


For three months this sum- 
mer the value of petrol coupons 
will be doubled and they will 
be worth their full face value 
instead of only half. There 
is no prospect of the same 
thing happening with pound 
notes. 


“A dog, alleged to be ferocious, 
which bit a woman in Alderney 
recently, was given another chance 
by the Court last Friday.” 

“Guernsey Evening Press” 


Jolly sporting. 
a 


It was stated in Parliament 
that large craft on the Thames 
may be used as floating hotels 
to accommodate American 
visitors this year. Guests in- 
tending to push the boat out 
will be closely watched. 


a 


A warning notice on factory 
premises in north-west London 


reads: ‘‘Trespassers May Be 


Prosecuted.” You can't be 
certain of anything nowadays 


PUN CH 


CHARIVARIA 


“The Do's And Don'ts of 
Democracy” is the title of a 
recent pamphlet. All the same, 
it is only wishful thinking to 
hope to start on any of the 
Do's before we have worked 
through the Don'ts. 


a 


**We can all become far greater 
men by not becoming hidebound 
or relaxing into the snare of utter 
specialization.’ 

Report of spews hin 
“Confectionery N etws 


There's nothing like curling up 
in a snare with a good book. 


Socialist tenants on a 
Swindon Corporation housing 
estate object to the blue paint 
chosen by the Corporation for 
redecorating their front doors 
Up to the present local Con- 
servatives have nobly refrained 
from criticizing the colour of 
fire-engines, boxes, tele- 
phone kiosks o' telegraph boys’ 
bicycles. 


365 


A British dramatist plans to 
take out American naturaliza- 
tion papers, There must be an 
easier way of getting his new 
play on in the West End. 


a 


A dealer in objets d'art offers 
for sale a “Suzuribako, finely 
decorated in Ritsuo style, prob- 
ably by an eighteenth century 
Kajikawa with a Bugaku hat 
with details in ivory, pearl, 
green pottery and red lacquer 
on a gold cloth-mesh panel, the 
whole on a brown ground with 
coloured pomegranate scrolls at 
the corners, gold Karakusu on 
edges; with inkstone and lac- 
quered mizuire shaped as a Sho; 
Ranoyo mask on inside in 
raised colours.” The practice 
of merely writing the initials 
on the band came later. 


a 


The Church Speaks Out 
“Do You Waar Hew. wt 
Come Our 
New Orcanisr.” 

Notice outside a Toronto church 


5 1950 
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WILL arise and go now, and change the goldfish 
water, 

And scrape the Stockholm tar off my son, and the 
liquid glue off my daughter, 

And see the man from the Planning, who is planning 
to seize our field, 

And chop some kindling, and feed the ponies, and get 
the potatoes peeled 

But why, I sometimes say to myself, as I meet the 
fish off the bus, 

When we have to be everyone else as well, do we go 

on being us? 


It's time to dig the celery trench, and it's time to 
stoke the boiler, 

One of the hens has a stolen nest, and it’s time for me 
to foil her, 

To serape the carrots, and count the washing 
meet Aunt Maud at the station, 

And wheel her suitcase up in the pram, and attend to 
her conversation 

But why, I irrey erently ask myself, as I do the flowers 
in the church, 

Do we not start passing the baby after all these years 
in the lurch? 


and 


a 


NEVER quite know how you 

work it out, really,” Mrs. Morris 
said wistfully, folding the ten 
shilling note I had given her into a 
wad the size of a postage-stamp and ‘I'm not 
thrusting it into her bosom 

Basically,” I told her 


“it's back to her 


NEGRO SPIRITUAL 


HAT MONEY FOR CIVIL SERVANTS? 


and gangers should be compensated 
for wear and tear on boot-leather by 
the issue of boot money at the rate 
of one penny per hour 
saving 

reassured me as I handed the 


“as you ought to be 
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Wait while I 


mend the garage door, and clean the 
pig-sty through 


I am booked for a passage of arms with the stove, 
there's something stuck in the flue 

There's a seething row in the village, and they ‘ve both 
app aled to me 

Whatever I say is sure to be wrong, and I haven't yet 
laid tea 

What folly 
larder shelves 

When we've 


go on being ourselves 


I often think to myself, as I serub the 


nannie and cook and char to 


signed as 


© the wireless sings of a privileged class that works an 
eight-hour day 

There are golden tales of free week-ends, and of holidays 
with pay 

Of women skilled as foremen 
they fetch 

And it makes you kind of wistful, when you've worked 
a ten-year stretch 

With a weck 


sixteen hours or more 


and the glorious sums 
seven-day and a day that lasts for 


It makes you kind of puzzled, as you polish the 
drawing-room floor 


A 


boots, see, and serve him right if 

Well, Ted now, he’s a 
night-watchman, and that means he 
has to walk round the whole blessed 
factory every night I don’t know 
how j 


you ask me 


Mrs. Morris 


eutting many times 


“I'm sure,” I said, “he ought 


half a erown an hour for two hours — viving me no boot money, mind, but to get masses of boot money 

for two days a week.” I wanted Ted to see it, because ‘Course he ought. But then it 
That's what [ supposed,” Mrs. when you come to think of it ['m don’t end there, neither. He can't 

Morris admitted, “but you can't not so sure he's being treated fair 


ever tell, ean you!’ What made me “But Ted 
wonder, | was reading in the papers 
“No fears 
“Then 
“Well 


explained 


where it said about some people 
getting a bit extra for boot money 
“Boot money 
“That's right Sounds silly, 
don't it, when you say it, but that’s 
what it was. It was in the paper you 
always buy for lighting the fire, 
that big one with all the small ads 
on the front page 


his boots don't 


From the un feet still. You 
plumbable depths where she had 
stowed the ten-shilling note she 
extracted a grubby little bit of The 


Times and handed it to me 


“Tknow 
‘I tore “ Anyway 
it out to show Ted,” she explained 

Bermondsey 


had decided that 


Council, I read, poking his 


business, so he 


counct! foremen 


isnt a 
he? Or a ganger 


said 


this is how I see it,” she 

“An ordinary 
chap, say in a factory, he just sticks 
at his machine or whatever it is, so 
yet wore out, not 
unless he's one what can't keep their 


pietures sometimes 
scrape the whole blessed time 

They ‘re maddening 
what I 
the gaffer, he goes wandering about 
hast 


makes holes in his 


be walking round the factory the 


foreman, is whole night, can he, Ted can't, so 


they give him a little chair in the 
Mrs. Morris room where he sits, to sit down on 
like. Well, that's going to wear 
away his trousers, ain't it? Sitting 
on a hard wooden chair like that 
half the night he's going through the 
seat of a pair of pants before you can 
say Nye Bevan. See!” 


working 


“T certainly do.” 


hear them in the So, ask me, he wants a bit of 
scrape, scrape trouser money on top Come to 
that, | don’t see why you shouldn't 


put in for a bit of that too, sitting 
that oftice of yours all day 
There's no trousers ‘ll stand that for 


was Saving in 


in everybody's long, not nowadays there ain't 


“And then trousers ain't the 


| 

& 
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4 EXTENSION 
_ HEATH 

CLINIC 


PREVENTION IS BETTER... 


(Estimated additional expenditure on National Health Services for 1950-—-£129 millions 
Proposed reduction in expenditure on Housing for 1950—£24 millions) 


: 
i 


— 


A, 


“We had a lot of trouble getting it.” 


same as boots, if you see what I 
mean. You can't go on sticking new 
bottoms on them every couple of 
weeks.” 

“Surety,” [ protested, “even a 
foreman or ganger doesn't want 
his boots mended every couple of 
weeks?” 

“Looks like it, don't Mrs 
Morris said. “ Penny an hour; that's 
four bob a week, not counting over- 
time; new soles and heels once a 
fortnight. Proper jammy, you ask 
me. But you can't do that with 
trousers, say what you like. Got to 
have new ones. And with that suit 
of Ted's you won't get another pair 
to go with his jacket, so that means 
a new jacket and all. It’s like you 
was saying just now when we was 
talking about the ten bob.” 


“What was I saying?" I asked 
suspiciously. 

“Well, what I mean,” Mrs 
Morris said, pecping at me specula- 
tively and fingering the stain that 
was made when she broke my port 
decanter, “once you get started on 
that sort of lark you don’t know 
where it’s going to end, do you?” 

“I do know one place,” I told 
her firmly, “where it definitely is.” 

B. A. Youne 
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Brumas 


THE time to cuddle me is short 
Although I'm soft and fat 
For mother bites till I'm four 
months old 
And I bite after that. 
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LEFT LUGGAGE 


| O be careful with my blue hat 
box,” Edith told me on the 
telephone She had gone for a 
long week-end on Thursday, leaving 
me to follow on Friday—with, of 
course, the baggage 
I know something is going to 
happen,” she went on. “Last time 
you left the portable radio on the 
rack and the time before you left 
your camera under the seat, and 
these things always happen in 
threes.” 

I said I didn’t see why it should 
necessarily happen to her blue hat- 
box, but Edith said she just had a 
feeling that it would. 

Personally I think the idea that 
things happen in threes is sheer 
nonsense, and I determined to prove 
this to Edith by arriving with the 
full quota of luggage. To this end I 
made a detailed list before I left the 
house, and checked it over carefully 
on entering the taxi, on leaving the 
taxi, on passing it over to the porter 
at Padderloo and on taking it from 
the porter and arranging it in my 
selected compartment, There was 
the portable radio and my golf- 
clubs and my own suitcase, three 
little suitcases belonging to Edith, 
my best suit that had arrived from 
the cleaners at the last moment and 
was wrapped in brown paper, and 
the blue hat-box. 

I was glad to find that the com. 
partment was shared by four clergy- 
men, because with clerical stipends 
at their present level few clergymen 
can afford to lunch on the train, 
which would mean that my luggage 
would be well guarded while I was 
in the restaurant-car, Sure enough, 
just before the first lunch was 
announced they took four packets of 
sandwiches from their bags and 
settled down to a quiet munch. 

In the restaurant-car the service 
was rather slow, and I got into 
conversation with the man sitting 
opposite to me at the table. Retired 
policeman, he said he was, who had 
specialized in tracking down con- 
fidence tricksters. He yarned enter- 
tainingly about them through the 
thick soup, the railway pie and the 
prunes and custard I did not 
realize how long I had been sitting 
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there until I looked out of the 
window and saw that we were 
approaching Pierford-on-Sea. 

“T must get back to my com- 
partment,” I said, “and collect my 
luggage together. You have made 
me quite nervous with all this talk of 
erime, but luckily I chose a com. 
partment full of clergymen, so the 
stuff will be quite safe...” 

He laughed. 

“How do you know that they 
were clergymen?” he asked. “Con- 
fidence tricksters know that the 
clerical collar inspires trust, and 
they often adopt it as a disguise.” 

The train was drawing along 
side the platform by this time, and 
I hurried along the corridor, only to 
come up against a locked door. I 
hal a horrible mental picture of 
the four clergymen streaking down 
the platform carrying off my 
luggage. 

I leaped out of the train, almost 
into the arms of Edith, who had 
come to meet me. There was a big 
crowd on the platform, but | 
grabbed her by the arm and started 
to fight my way against the stream 
towards the back of the train 

Then I got a shock. There 
wasn't any back of the train. When 
it had left Padderloo it had been a 
long train, but half of it had been 
dropped off at the junction. And in 
that half were the four clergymen 
and my luggage. 

We telephoned the place to 
which the rest of the train had gone, 
and a couple of hours later we re- 
covered everything except the blue 
hat-box, which I remembered that I 
had taken along with me to the 
restaurant-car for safety. The 
ticket-collector remembered seeing 
a man with a black moustache 
passing the barrier with a blue hat- 
box. Curiously enough the man I 
launched with had a big black 
moustache. D. H. Barser 
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Another Serious Leakage 


“Ottawa, Wednesday.-A defence 
conference, attended by Canadian, 
United States, and British experts in 
radar, gas, Arctic, psychological, anid 
other forms of warfare, opened in 
Ottawa to-day. It was so seeret no one 
would even say where it was being held.” 

“Daily Mail 


SPRING SONG 


| OVE comes to everyone in the Springtime, 

-4 Even to those who do not know what to do with it, 

Who can find no hands to accept it, 

No feet at which it can be laid 

Consumed, ravished by the sun 

They run restlessly through the clouds of daffodils, 

Their hearts catching at the larks in the sky 

To bring them earthwards for a belovéd's feast. 

And if there is no belovéd, no tender eye 

To stare into the eye drunk with love's libation, 

They love themselves, and with splendid gestures 

Buy themselves costly gifts which they carry home in 
their arms Vrrorsta 
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“I've seen him on the films many 
times, but this is the first time that 
I've ever seen him in person!” 
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An Industrial Journey 


TT 
| 


ith 


Chapel Gates 


K Uellege Ca dye 


UNDER A SPREADING 
WALNUT TREE 


waa no whistle or hooter 
the men 
labours. At about ten 
o'clock a young 
damped down his forge, pulled on 


their 
minutes to 


to release from 


one apprentice 
hia jacket, climbed on to his cycle 
and pedalled out of the shop, There 
was no sudden “downing” of tools, 
no frantic rush for the door: the 
smiths, farriers and fitters went on 
hammering until they came logic 


took slices of 
CORAL - ket 


with the surface he 
bread from his and 
placed them carefully on the cold 
metal. Then he withdrew the red 
hot iron from the fire and rolled it 
slowly across the rounds of bread 
The bread immediately 
toast. Next he took slivers of cheese 
disposed them neatly on the toast 


bres 


and once more applied the magic 
rod. Toasted cheese, golden brown 
and appetizing! The entire opera 
tion was so methodical that old Tom 
glowing beneath his honest, black 
smith’s duskiness, looked 
like chef 
from the infernal regions 
And suddenly I remem 
bered how difficult it is 
to fit bread of adequate 
thickness into my chrom 
ium-plated 
toaster. 


The 


some maater 


electric 


sixteen men 


ally to the end of 
a chapter in their 
day's work. Then 
they turned down 
the corner of the 


page and went 
off quietly to look 
for 


Old Tom kept his fire bright, 
and began to make deliberate pre 
for the 
which he would eat 


parations meal 
in the 
First, he 
into the red 
then he cleaned the face of 


When 


his eye and finger tips were satistied 


miciday 
as usual 
warm glow of his forge 
stuck a 
cinders 


bar of iron 


his anvil with elbow grease 


who work at the Village Forge at 
Send, in Surrey, are all Old Toms 
in varying stages of development 
though none of them smokes a pip: 
with quite his fierceness and persist 
ence. A few are well on in years 
craftsmen to the tips of their sinewy 
fingers and infinitely proud of their 
skill. The rest 


young apprentices who struggle to 


are pourneyien ind 


achieve the economical precision 
and know-how of the ancients and 
to discover trade secrets that ar 


kept well hidden up sleeves 
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I am told, much to my surprise, 
that there are still something like 
three thousand blacksmith’s shops 
in Britain, though very few are as 
large as this one. Most are one-man 

token smithies 
that have managed to survive in a 


businesses, mere 
world geared to transport by steam 
locomotive and petrol engine. In- 
deed, many of them are merely 
petrol filling stations housing a rusty 
anvil and a fireless forge, while 
others thrive as repair depdéts for 
agricultural machinery and shoe. 


shops for horses. The smithy that 


under a spreading walnut 
tree at Send is not quite in the Long- 
fellow 


tradition: here the repairs 
minor tasks 


cillary to the business of contriving 


shoeing are an- 
and supplying handsome ornamental 
wrought iron in the form of gates, 
screens, grilles, well-heads, baleony 
rails and smaller products such as 
weather-vanes, tire-screens, lanterns, 
boot-serapers and fire-irons. 

Two powerfully-built displaced 
persons, late of the Polish cavalry, 
attend to the farriery and about 
twenty week. 


metalled roads horses 


equine customers a 


On our hard 
wear out their shoes faster even than 
small within 


schoolboys, usually 
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a week or two, 80 
most of the custo 
mers of the village 
forge are regulars who 


know exactly what 
they want. They get 

a new set of shoes 
be \ scientifically fitted 
& q for as little as fifteen 


> shillings Reasonable 
In the main 
} building of the forge 
f a dozen smiths make 
y the gates and screens 
for which Send is 
noted. Each gate is a fitted assem 
bly of wrought pieces—bars, scrolls 
curves, prickets and so on (1 didn’t 
quite catch the rest)—and for every 
one of these units there are dozens of 
traditional patterns. The curves, for 
example, are as varied, almost, as 
those in nature and each has its 
speci il name (cavetto, scotia, cong 
and ovolo come readily to mind 
which is ignored by the blacksmith 
But the scroll—ah, the seroll'--is 
unquestionably the most popular 
motif in all forging. It is made by 
beating the end of a heated bar into 
a tight curl, hooking it to the centre 
of a “scroll form,” a prototyyp 
scroll, and bending and hammering 
the two into conformity. I helped to 
produce a simple seroll, My job was 
to bend the bar of metal by walking 
round the vice with the tongs in my 
hand until | reached an old chalk 
mark on an adjacent bench. There 
are no micrometer adjustments in 
smithying: hand and eye are con 
sidered to be accurate enough 
measuring instruments, and with 
these experts undoubtedly are 


Later, when no one was looking 
Old Fred wrought mea cage-handled 
poker; but I will not weary myself 
with the problem of transposing 
the intricate processes of his craft 
into words. The final product was a 
thing of great beauty, six strands of 
iron spiralling to form the handk 
and a rod with a business end stout 
enough to discourage any burglar 
I carried it home unwrapped and 
trie! to look like someone returning 
from a handiwork class at the 
Evening Institute 

One thing [ quickly discovered 
about a smithy—that metal need 
not be bright red to be atrociously 
hot Experienced amiths can take 
chances, for their horny hands 
never blister, merely sizzle and 
smoke like a horse’s hoof when the 
fiery iron is applied. Old Tom—l 
think it was Old Tom—told me that 
he can suffer cuts a 
quarter of inch 
deep without drawing 
blood Blacksmiths’ 
sons must find life very 


painful when the 
paternal hand is raised 
in wrath against them 

‘Do blacksmiths 
play at pits hin’ horse 
shoes?” I asked, as a 


great mound of foot t 
wear caught my eye ~ 
“Mostly,” said the 
fitter they read the ‘ 
papers after dinner.” | ef « 
Only one thing up- 
seta the honest smith ~ 
that his work should 0 
sometimes be confused 
with cold ironwork 
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iron bent and 
shaped without 
forging, stuff not 
worked or wrought 
He regards it as 
inferior and 
shoddy, especi- 
ally when it is 
described as 
rought iron 
And I am bound 
to agree with 
him; the curves 


in 
cold ironwork lack fullness, delicacy 
and finish 

According to a highly authori 
tative American text-book on the 
subject (Wrought Iron in Architec 
ture, by G. K. Geerlings) “It must 
be granted to the credit of English 
iron work that it maintained a 
higher general average and national 


individuality from 
} eleventh to the nineteenth 
‘ century, than did that of 
perhaps any other country.” 
This is good news indeed. 
And even better news is that 
the ancient craft is picking 
up again. But why did it 
ever languish’ Was it be- 
cause the boosted wonders of 
steel made iron seem old 
fashioned and  unfashion 
able? Or was it that the 
nightmare designs shown at the 


Great Exhibition of 1851 killed off 

all interest in wrought iron except for 
the horseshoe over the door? 

Happily, wrought iron is durable, so that we have 

many well-preserved pieces from the past to add to 

our fine new ones 


new ones like the gates at the north 


entrance to King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, which were 
wrought by the craftemen of Send 
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Guilt my Shadow 


j HE first eight minutes of 
‘ Galt ia my Shadow 

| (Director: Roy Kew. 
LA ING) are very promising 

In that time not a word 
is spoken, but a situation is estab 
lished in such a way that one’s 
attention ix held closely, and one's 
eye in pleased , and this even though 
the devices used are familiar and the 
same ineidenta and action have 
often before been arranged to evoke 
the same sort of response. The point 
is that they are here arranged with 
imagination, and acted and photo. 
graphed with skill; so the feeling of 
suspense and interest is created, as 
much by the simple behaviour of a 
man aa he comes into an empty 
room in a farmhouse as by the 
ostensibly more gripping glimpses of 
his flight from the police to get 
there. This man is the selfish, con 
eeited, callous and criminally in 
clined nephew of the farmer, and 
Peren makes a very 
good job of the part (the publicity 


Dancing in the Dark 


Nocturne 


Emery Slade Poweu 


AT THE PICTURES 


Dancing in the Dark 


that tries to build him up as a sort 
of fiend in human shape is quite off 
the point, which is that the char 
acter is unpleasant but credible) 
His wife 
appears, and in a struggle kills him; 
from then on the picture traces the 
results of the unwise decision of the 
farmer (Parnick Hott) to help her 
to hide the truth. This might easily 
have been a heavy, brooding, in 
tense trudge through the Cold Com. 
fort Farm country, and some writers 
seem to suggest that that is what it 
is; but for me it came off. The detail 
of Weat-country farm and village 
life is cleverly used to decorate the 
story, and the mood throughout is 
alive and stimulating All three 
principals are good; the camera 
work is often beautiful. An unpre 
tentious, small-scale film, quite well 
worth seeing 


Dancing in the Dark (Director 
Irnving Rets) is a large-scale film of 
considerable pretentiousness it 
worth seeing for the performance of 
Power, who has the time 
of his life in the part of an un 
popular, ill-natured ex-movie-star 
with a nice line in rhetorical sarcasm 
It can be highly entertaining to hear 
a man who has some feeling for 
words being deliberately rude (many 
of the classic anecdotes of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
depend on this fact), and the story 
is so contrived as to give Mr 
POWELL opportunities of being rude 
all the time, in carefully rounded 
phrases, to everybody in sight. The 
plot that forms the framework for 
these exercises in offensiveness is 
very slight and at bottom senti 
mental; but when, besides Mr 
POWELL, there are songs and dances 
and elaborate spectacular concerted 
numbers, and  behind-the-scenes 
flashes of Hollywood life and work 
and it is all in Technicolor, why 
worry about the plot? Songs and 
dances and concerted numbers not 
withstanding, the piece is no 
musical; they turn up as incidentals 
to the making of one, just as in /f's 
a Great Feeling, with which this has 
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other points of resemblance Of 
course there is a girl who wants to 
be a star, and becomes one: Betsy 


Deake makes her a most charming 
and appealing figure. The Holly 
wood studio authorities are as usual 
presented as harassed, ill-tempered 
figures of fun But it is Mr 
PoWELL's picture: quite an unim- 
portant one as a work of art, but 
made with very great competence, 
and an enjoyable piece of enter- 
tainment 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The London shows include a 
good new musical, On the Town. The 
chances are that many of the others 
will change for Easter, but Au dela 
des Grilles (29/3/50) and the impres- 
sive American war film Battleground 
(223,50) are probably still to be 
found 

This week's list of releases offers 
nothing very inspired; it seems an 
occasion for reminding you of some 
earlier ones Don't overlook Jn- 
truder in the Dust (8/2/50), Twelve 
O'clock High (22/2/50), or Pinky 
(7/12/49) RicakD MALLETT 


{Gull te my Shadow 


Mephisto Minor 
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THE statesman 
Li Hang Chung 

Speaks bitterly 
Of the scribes 


Who write on the public tablets, 


Giving the people 
The history 
Of things said and done. 
All that he says, 
Shouts Li Hang Chung 
(For he is unable 
To say anything 
Without shouting), 
Is twisted by the scribes, 
All that he does 
Is unjustly recorded, 
In malice 
Or reckless error 
It is not the scribes 
Of whom the statesman 
Complains most bitterly 
But their master 
The wicked Hi Ho: 
For he it is 
Who compels the scribes 
To twist the truth 
And record unjustly 
The sayings, the doings, 
Of Li Hang Chung. 
The statesman, 
Much though he suffers 
From the scribes, 
Has not done badly 
In the battle of life. 
Born of humble parents, 
At the age of four 
He was made to dig 
In the salt-pits. 
It is not known 
If he dug well, 
For he did not dig 
For very long. 
At the age of five 
He was found 
To have the gift of words 
And became the voice 
Of the diggers, 
Telling the people 
Of their poverty 
And wrongs, 
For which the diggers 
Kindly rewarded him 
Moreover, 
As he is fond of saying, 
He is in all ways 
Superior 
To the sons of rich merchants 
Who spent long years 


FROM THE CHINESE 


The Scribes 


At places of instruction 
And never dug 
In the salt-pits. 
Now he is a statesman, 
Beloved by many, 
And the doctrines 
Which he whispered 
At the age of four 
Are accept ad 
By the multitude. 
“It is well,” 
Says the scribe Ching Fo 
“But how coald all this 
Come to pass 
Without the aid 
Of the scribes 
And the wicked Hi Ho? 
Who would have heard 
Of Li Hang Chung? 
How could the multitude 
Receive his doctrine, 
But for the scribes 


“Can't draw up a couple of feet ont 
without them standin’ there in bunches olarin’ 


ai me. 


Of the wicked Hi Ho, 
Patiently recording 
His sayings 
And doings? 
What would he have said 
If the scribes 
Had made no mention of him? 
Cratitade, 
It is well known,” 
Says the scribe Ching Fo, 
“Is as rare 
As a fish in a forest: 
But every morn, 
As Li Hang Chang 


tises 


From his rich bed, 
He should give thanks 
To the scribes 
Who write on the public 
tablets, 
And the wicked Hi Ho.” 
A. P.H. 
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EVERY OTHER WEDNESDAY 


( NE of the nice things about 

being a parent is that when 
your children are of an age to read 
their little coloured picture-paper 
you can read it too: and whatever 
clee the word nostalgia means, it 
means thixexperience. Most children 
are, 60 to speak, hereditary readers 
of the paper their parents buy for 
them. It is not a question of politics, 
it is the chance at last of seeing if 
tonnie Rhino and his Merry Chums 
are still eating those iced queen- 
cakes with cherries on top, and still 
tobogyaning downstairs, four to a 
tea-tray 

Ronnie Rhine and his Chums or 
Hop, Skip and Jump, the Trouble- 
some Triplets, are the aces of their 
particular papers, You find them on 
the front, swinging from the title 
and spreading down the page, which 
in printed in six primary colours 
Or perhaps there are really only 
three primary colours overprinted, 
but it would take an expert to sort 
them out. Parents can but guess 
from the way the more subtle colours 
are dotted and overflow into appar- 
ently component hues 
effect is fine. 


Anyway the 


In this happy world the san 
wears a amilo and bieycle-spokes, 
the sky is a blue so Mediterranean 
that it has to be whitened off round 
the houses, or you would hardly see 
them 
the 


The trees are green bice; 


earth orange, with red and 


yellow patches and a tendency to 
tig, smooth, white pebbles; the 
houses are as many shades of crim- 
son as underdone beef 
architecture 
hats 


walls 


A simple 
roofs like 
big sensible chimneys, fat 
with littl windows, 
water-butt to fall into 

And the sea 


prevails 
and a 


ah, the sea, the 


sea! as the Greeks cried when they 
got to it in Xenophon. The sea is as 
blue as the sky, as flat as a board. 
Jellyfish, starfish, boiled crabs and 
lighthouses fringe it to an extra- 
ordinary degree, while its surface is 
dotted with tiny slap-happy sailing 
boats. They must be slap-happy not 
to mind the perpetual calm and the 
constant threat of pirate frigates 
However, no pirate frigate in this 
world ever pretended to be anything 
else. You can tell one anywhere 
by the knotted bread-and-cheese 
handkerchiefs on the heads of its 
inmates 

When Ronnie Rhino and his 
Merry Chums put on knotted hand- 
kerchiefs it means that they too are 
pirates. They are about to set off 
in a half-coconut of a rowboat to 
attack the real pirates, who have 
sighted the white cliffs of Winkle 
Bay at twenty feet through a tele- 
scope and are 
breather 


putting in for a 
But below their handker- 
chiefs the Chums, intrepid animals 
that they are, wear their full school 
uniform—coats 
collars and ties, On an August day 
it makes you hot to see them. And 
if the Troublesome are 
known to 


short trousers 


Triplets 
their public by 
scarves and little round hats 


their 
then 
they will wear these scarves and hats 
at breakfast. Quite right 
Their public is made up of sticklers 
aa every story-telling parent knows 

These coloured 


too 


picture- papers 
these extra thicknesses shaken out 
of the adult fodder 
Wednesday—they knew their public 
when they decided on that formula 
of glorious sameness which, parents 
deduce, 


every other 


has been in force these 
thirty years and more. Way back 
in the first Work! War littl mice 
with huge buttons to keep their 
trousers up were painting je llies on 
cardboard and displaying them in 
their the 


as not 


windows to infuriate 


hungry passer by aa often 
with 
keep Ais trousers up 
ballet skirts wired to 


their foreheads, were hopping on to 


an ostrich huge buttons to 
Fairies in 
with stars 
scholar-badgers’ desks, and by the 
mere stick of 


enlarging an 
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touch of a barley 


sugar exercise- book 


into a tent. Or reducing a tent to an 
exercise-book ; it would depend on 
what the badgers needed more. 

Meanwhile, across the page, fox- 
terriers in Norfolk jackets were 
falling flat because they bad seen a 
face chalked on a balloon. Cats in 
striped pyjamas were pouring jug- 
fuls of water over other cats in 
striped pyjamas, drenching them to 
the fur but having no effect what- 
ever on the drenehees’ eyes, which 
remained great white dises with a 
black dot in the middle. Elephants 
were getting their faces round iced 
queen-cakes with cherries on top, at 
their elbows a tuckbox crowned 
with a pineapple and behind them, 
towering in the doorway, Dr. Tabby 

I need hardly remind a parent 
that life is not lived strictly to scale 
in these papers. A pig, if he collects 
the school fees (which presumably in 
clude boarding during the holidays), 
may terrorize a horse. “Gracious 
cries the jungle herd as the books 
fall off the door, “Mrs. Sheep!” 
But it is a feature of the ruling 
classes of this world that they are 
swift to forgive their subjects. They 
have to be, because space is running 
out. And by forgive I mean get the 
better of. The conspirators have 
only to fall into a bath or steal a 
dummy jam-tart to earn an official 
hand-out of iced queen-cakes and 
half holidays. 

But life is not ail tiny crowded 
pictures. There are the stories—the 
boy conscripted into circus life; the 
Saxon children with only a char- 
coal-burner between them and the 
dungeon; the Indians; the desert 
islanders; the Mystery of Holmwood 
Grange. And there are the tricks 
and the riddles. Tell your chum that 
it is because the people there prefer 
Cowes to Ryde, and hit him smartly 
over the head with a cotton-reel 
threaded on wool from Mummy's 
work-box. Then run away. Ha, ha! 

And if there is anything about 
these little coloured papers that 
brings back a parent’s youth more 
than Then run away. Ha, ha! does 
it is the maintenance of the rule 
that every character in them should 
to a man, or an elephant, stand with 
his legs bent. ANDE 
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SPRING COMES TO HAMPSTEAD HEATH 
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“ Any more for the Roman Villa 


CONVERSATIONS IN UPPER THAMES STREET 


Makin, a Speech 


“PVE got to make a speech to-night,” George 

announced, glumly 

Thorn set down his cup carefully and gave a small 
cough 

“Making a speech,” he began, “is child's play. I 
have made them up and down the work! for thirty 
years past-—very often the same one 
are few and simple 


and the secrets 
Begin very loud to frighten them, 
and then very soft to make them listen. Tell them 
something they don't know, in a serious voice, and then 
mention the name of any prominent person in politics 
or public entertainment to make them laugh. Then 
say this is no time for trifling. Another thing is, don’t 
say you've nearly finished: finish as abruptly as you 
ean and sit down suddenly. 1 did that once at 
Northampton and caught my right-hand neighbour 
and my left-hand neighbour leaning over behind my 
back to sneer. Not everybody has sat simultaneously 
on the heads of a baronet and a suffragan bishop.” 


always wondered what those were,” admitted 
an errand boy 

“Difficult place to get to,” 
Region 
Kettering 


one of the Midland 
“Sometimes it’s change at 
it’s Wellingborough, and if 
you go the other way there's a place whose name I 
forget, with a canal 


drivers said 


other times 


“T hitch-hiked to Leicester once by canal,” Thorn 
said. “It took me four days—but that chap was a 
fool. Every time the horse sat down he used to say 
‘Poor Edgar's tired,’ and there was I due to piay the 
“Emperor Concerto’ on the Friday at one of the biggest 
working men’s clubs in the North Midlands. And, of 
course, this fellow had nothing better in the boat than 
a harmonium. I can tell you, I finished that trip by 
tram 

Another thing “when do I bow— 
when he says my name or after they clap?” 


“Never be premature,” Thorn counselled. ‘ Better 


said George, 
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to bow too late than too soon. I remember when the 
chairman said once how pleased they were to have 4 
distinguished pianist with them to-night, I blushed 
very red and felt a fool, until I noticed four other chaps 
fumbling with their left ears, or sheffling their toes 
and going very red. Then I learned the important 
truth that most people aren't looking at you, they're 
thinking about themselves.” 

“And which of you five played the ‘Emperor 
Concerto'?’’ Irma asked. “Was it a race to the 
piano?” 

“The occasion was an International Chess Con 
vention,” Thorn said with some dignity 

“T suppose he’s a bishop on sufferance, like a 
probationer, like?” said the errand boy hopefully 

“It’s the size of his parish they go by,” said some- 
one else 

“A suffragan bishop,” Thorn explained, “as his 
designation implies, is the prelate of a subdivision of 
a regular diocese. It is all explained fully in my 
dictionary on page 2071, but I quote from memory.” 

“They can excommunicate you,” the errand boy 
said, ‘and you go to Hell.” 

“And do I have to stop when the chairman says ¢” 
said George. 

“You will tire long before he does,” Thorn affirme« 
“T had a chairman once who absentmindedly kept on 
saying when I sat down ‘IT now have great pleasure in 
calling upon Mr. Thorn to say a few words.’ It became 
farcical; I told them all the stories I knew, called for 
sterner efforts and all that, quoted Swinburne, Shake 
speare, and three lines of Anon, and finally got them 
community-singing. But it was a strain. And then 
afterwards he said to me, ‘Old man, you spoke well, 
but far too long.’ That was the Commercial Travellers’ 
dinner.” 

“What they used to call bagmen,” one of the older 
men observed. 

“Fancy going everywhere by train and your fare 
paid and all and stopping in hotels!"’ said the errand 
boy. 

“We get them in here sometimes,” Irma said 
“Coffee, the better class ones ask for, but I don’t bother 
with them. If they want coffee, I always say, let them 
go where they got it from last time, I ain't never seen 
them in here before.” 

“But you serve coffee,” said a taxi-driver, “there's 
a bottle of it there behind the pickled onions.” 

“Certainly. Fred often has a cup. But it’s the 
principle of it I don’t like, thinking themselves a cat 
above tea with their rolled-up umbrellas. What I say 
is, a family business is a family business and you serve 
who you like, same as you can have sawdust on the 
floor if you want to. Since Pete's opened up the street 
we've lost about six coffee customers just because he's 
got lino.’ 

“Don't you worry, Irma,” said several people. 

“Pete's Belgian buns are always yesterday's,” 
George consoled her “and he doesn't get a decent 
Nelson in the place.” 

“A good Nelson makes a café, I always say,” one of 
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the drivers remarked. “I doubt if there's six good 
places for a Nelson between here and Neweastle.” 

“Oddly enough,” said Thorn, “the first speech I 
ever made was at Newcastle, before a suffragan bishop. 
I was moving a vote of thanks to a man who had given 
a lecture on Nelson 

“That takes a bit of swallowing,” George said 

“So does a Nelson,” Thorn reminded him. 

“But what isa Nelson!” asked one of the American 
tourists, looking up for a moment from his pictorial 
map of the city 

“A Nelson is all yesterday's cakes and bread and 
pastries boiled into a thick mass with currants and a 
bit of peel, and left to set like india-rubber into a cold, 
puddingy slab. Then it’s cut into chunks about four 
inches square and two and a half thick and put like a 
sandwich between two thin slices of short pastry. Then 
it's eaten,” said Henry 

‘It's formless, indigestible, disagreeable and dull,” 
said Thorn. “So was my speech,” he added. 
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To a Lady in the Underground at the Rush Hour 


OF us, squashed, squeezed, bad-tempered, tired, half 
dead 
You (in the world of Sterne and Fanny Burney) 
I honoured most because you stood and read 
“A Sentimental Journey.” 


“ Dear Sir—this is the sixth time I have written 
for an mm pe to have my eyes tested. As yet J 


have bad no reply.” 
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AMONG THOSE 
ABSENT 


The Boat Race 


N touching on several baffling 

aspecta of the Boat Race I shall 
pass lightly over what to me, reared 
in «a Midlands town not rich in 
navigable waterways, was for some 
years the most baffling of all, 
namely the foolhardiness of the con- 
testanta in the course 
never considering that 
the river behind them may be as 


covering 
back wards 


choked with shipping as the river in 
front of them (for 
behind,” 


in front’ read 
and vice versa, if you are 
one of those who think of the crews 
as going forward when the reverse 
In actually true); I do not make 
very much of this point because | 
now know that this irresponsible 
practice is common to all oarsmen, 
except for a few courageously un 
old stand in 
mid-dinghy facing the bows, push- 


orthodox men whe 
ing where others would pull, and 
giving the distant observer a pleas- 
ing impression of trving to do the 
splita on stilts 

Two other puzzles remain as 
insoluble first has a 
Asa man who 
lived in London a long 


as ever. The 
yeographical flavour 
before 
being able to reach any part of it 
without starting from King’s Cross 
station | 


time 


wimit to an imperfect 
: but even the most 


flattened bump of locality rejects 


sense of direction 


the notion of Harrods 
ated on 
Thames. 


being situ- 
the Surrey shore of the 
Yet there it is Lead the 
newspaper reports, follow the sin- 
uous map of the course with care 
and you will find this small exiled 
corner of Knightsbridge tucked 
away among the distilleries, sac- 
charin works, soap factories, brew- 
eries and all the other 
annually gilded with the 


landmarks 
gl of 


between the 
Star and Crab Tree 
Reach. (As a marginal note—In the 
vocabulary of the Blue such 


“Ste ps 


somewhere 


publicity, 
Garter and 
true 
words as “Brewery,” 
“Wall” and “Doves” 
one interpretation 
correspondent of The Times writes 
of “the Football Ground” he 
Fulham's, 


have only 


when the rowing 


means 
and expects no one in 


the English-speaking world to mis- 
understand him.) 
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The flavour of my second per- 
plexity is political. What, I ask in 
all earnestness, is the plain man to 
make of the information, given with 
frustrating baldness in all well- 
annotated Boat Race literature, 
that W. H. Waddington, who rowed 
for Cambridge in 1849, later became 
Prime Minister of France? If this 
and solidly 


is true authorities 


unanimous on the weight of the 


Oxford Stroke in 1897, or the time 
to the second in which Cambridge 
reached the Soap Works in 1859 
{adding with one voice the melan- 
sank"’) are 
unlikely to err on a matter of inter- 
national significance—what can the 
explanation be? I am completely at 
a loss. The presence of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s grandson in the 1950 Oxford 
boat may seem at first glance to 
have bearing on the 
but a moment's 
ht shows that no comfort is to 
had Mr. Gladstone's 
yrandson been rowing for the Sor- 
this year 


choly footnote, “Cam. 


some vague 
phenomenon, 
thoug 
be found there 
some plan or 
pattern might have been discernible, 
cycle of events, 
as things are the plain 
man must simply try not to think 
about. it 


however 


Some 


eccentric ; 


Let us turn, then, to the contest 
of Saturday, April 1, when London 
in its thousands lined the banks of 
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London river, each agitated by a 
vehement partisanship born of 
loyalties too obscure for diagnosis 
Little did they realize, those holiday 
crowds, how lucky they were to see 
a race at all. I realize it, however, 
and for two cogent reasons. 

First, it was little short of 
wonderful that the Eights ever 
reached the river. My researches 
have revealed many strange facts; 
I do not refer to the early bickerings 
between rival presidents over the 
choice of dates, boats and courses, 
or the wranglings by the dons about 
the admissibility of professional 
watermen as helmsmen and coaches 

differences of opinion which more 
than once caused the fixture’s can- 
cellation—nor yet to Oxford's uni- 
form in the first, or 1829, race 
(black straw hats, striped jerseys 
and canvas trousers); I even gloss 
over the fact that in 1898 Cambridge 
were only kept afloat “by the 
bladders under their seats,” a device 
no doubt legitimate enough if 
Oxford had bladders too, but sug- 
gesting a sad lack of assurance. No, 
my point is that probably no other 
sporting event so nearly fails to take 
place each year as the University 
Boat Race. The struggle to produce 
the required number of participants 
makes the Saturday morning efforts 
of a cricket secretary to form a 
second eleven mere child's play by 
comparison, 

To the man on the bank the 
crews appear as models of young 
British manhood, lean and supple, 
the acme of physical fitness. In 
reality they are nothing more or less 
than a couple of boat-loads of old 
crocks. From the moment training 
begins—and over a century of Boat 
Race historians will bear me out 
they are remorselessly dogged by 
accident and disease: no sooner has 
the crew been selected than Stroke 
gets peritonitis; within twenty-four 
hours of his replacement Six breaks 
his leg and Four goes down with 


jaundice; by the week before the 
race there isn't a single member of 
the original crew remaining, and 
the crop of dislocated shoulders, 
sprained backs, mumps, quinsies and 
shingles crowding itself into the last 
couple of days is nothing short of 
astounding, It is only the reeog- 
nition by the Presidents that these 
afflictions are as much a part of 
Boat Race history as Dr. Warre’s 
short boat used by Oxford in 1901! 
(when they won by two-fifths of a 
length, but whether of their own 
boat or their opponents’ is not 
recorded) which gives them the 
courage to go on year after year 
trying to get a couple of crews on the 
water at all—that, and an undying 
resolve to win this other, grimmer 
battle between human frailty and 
the very Race itself 
Secondly—and if my arguments 
sprawl somewhat the reason is soon 
to be made apparent—it was little 
short of wonderful (in my view) 
that the crowds reached the river. 
My own problem, in the task of 
furnishing you with a stroke-by- 
stroke report of the contest, was the 
choice of vantage-point. To travel 
in the Press launch, distracted from 
the details of the scene by the 
chatter of Old Blue journalists about 
blade work, stride and length, or 
Oxford's powerful lift off the 
stretcher, did not appeal to me; yet 
to take my notebook to a single 
point on the bank could afford only 


a passing glimpse of the proceedings. 
I am never afraid to ask advice in 
such circumstances, and it was at 
the suggestion of an acquaintance 
with a certain reputation for quiet 
humour that I decided to watch the 
race from Barnes Bridge, discover- 
ing too late (at about 12.30 Pp...) 
that only platelayers and other 
employees of the railway were 
allowed to do this. The ticket 
collector at Barnes Bridge station 
directed me obligingly on to a train 
from Waterloo, with the assurance 
that if “old Arnold” was driving he 
would certainly stop on the bridge if 
there was anything to see down 
below. Either there was nothing to 
see or old Arnold had gone down on 
the day of the race with mumps, 
quinsies or shingles—because we 
crossed the bridge at forty miles an 
hour, reaching Hounslow punctually 
at L4pm 

Here, propped against the 
shuttered bookstall, [ have done my 
best for you; I shall pause on my 
way to the printer to ascertain that 
the race was won by 


. 


and must leave Mr. Punch's Artist 
to add any circumstantial details. 
Unless, that is, he has also made the 
mistake of seeking directions, on All 
Fools Day, from an acquaintance 
with a certain reputation for quict 
humour J. B. Boornroyp 
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LES DREAMS DE MA TANTE 


|" is a long time secince I have 
written anything in Punch, and 
longer still seince I have written 
about my aunt, but something so 
extrordinery hapened to her lately 
that I thort you might be interested 
Anvhow you'll know before lony 
weather you are or not, and if your 
not, well, one can always stop 

I have severel aunts, but the one 
I mean is the one poeple think a bit 
querious, and mind you I think she 
is, too, becorse to menshun only SIX 
reasons 

(1) the color purple gives her 
heed ups 

(2) she sneazes with a wistle 

(3) when she sees a pew moon 
whe tapes her nose four times, once 
for each quartre, I think she is the 


only one who dose it 


(4) she calls her parot Gerald 
Brown, not knowing why 

(5) she'll shoot you a question 
and fall asleep hefore you 've 
anwsered it 


(6) she’s sorry for anails 


But then, you ean'’t get away 
from it, I'm a bit querious, too 
wich is proberly why I like this aunt 
so much and always go to see her 
when she asks me (a) to chear her 
up, L seaming the best at it, or (4) to 
hear her latest dreams, we having a 
sort of arangement that if [ listen to 
hers she must listen to mine 

When it’s “(a)” [generelly read 
Hamlet to her if we can't think of 
anything else, she saying that to 
hear me read blanque verse wuould 
yet anybody out of his or her 
gloomb, but this time it was "(4)" in 
fact you might almost say it was 
“(h) with a venyence becorse one 
cuold see something was up the 
moment one looked at her 

I say, are you all right?” I 

Are yout” she said 

Why shuoldn't I be? I said 

You'll know soon,” she said 
and then she asked me if my dreams 
ever came true 

One hopes not,” said 

“What did you dream this 
morning?" she said 

“A Red Indian waa going to use 


By Smith Minor 


me as a nutmeg-grator,” I said 
“What did you dream?” 

“Well, I've got to tell you about 
three other dreams first,” she said 

Ordinerily we wuoldn’t of called 
this fair, our rule being only one 
each at a time, thouh they can be as 
long as they like so long as you don't 
cheat, wich mind you we never do 
but becorse of the state she was in 
I let it 

“The first was about a little 
black cat that walked into the room 
just as I was having tea 
“and it did 

“Did what?” I sail 

“Walk in,’ 

“That's what you said it did 
I said 

“Well, it did 


When we thort we saw what we 


she said, 


she said 


she said 


meant, she went on 
The second was that Gerald 

Brown had escaped, and when I 
came down it had, now don’t say 
had what, Gerald had, for the 
cage was empty, and where do you 
think it had got to, the postman 
brouht it back from the top of the 
pillow- box 

“Do you mean that’s what you 
dreamt said. 

“And what 
anwsered I dreamt it first and it 
hapened afterwords, like the cat 
only the pillow-box wasn’t in the 
dream, have you got it?” 

“Not quite but nearly,” I said 
“What was the third dream ' 


hapenc d she 


“That the parlor floor h ul 
turned black,” she said, “and when | 


came down it was covered with soot 
“Well, wuoldn’t that of come 
from the chimney?’ I said 
“It had come from the chim 


ney,” she said, “but why did I 


dream of it?” 
“T see,” I said It gives you 


nasty fealing.” 


“I'm afraid this morning's 


dream is going to vive you a nasty 


fealing,” she said 


“What was [ said, getting 


ready 

“You had come out all ove 
purple spots she said 

“Oh,” LT said. “Well, anyhow 
haven't.” 


“ Have you looked in the glass?” 
ashe said 

My hat,” I said, and looked, 
and I hadn't 

Now, in a way, I almost wished 
I had, becorse this was the only 
time in the whole of her 79} years 
that I'd ever known her to be 
unkind, and I had to say, meaning 
it, “I never thort you'd do a thing 
like that, Aunt 

Nor did I, dear,” she anwsered, 

but I'm not quite myself to-day, | 
thort it might make a little laufh, 
I m sorry 

That made me sorry, so I said 
chearfully, “That's all right, and 
anyhow, as I haven't got any 
spots, we neadn't worry, wich is 
a good thing for you, too, becorse 
if I had I'd start you heecuping! 
(Ser 1) 

Yes,” my aunt then said, “but 
in my dream you didn’t get them till 
twelve o'clock, it was striking, and 
now it’s only five minutes to.” 

Oh,” 1 said 

That made it a bit grimm! 

Now what wuold you of (1) 
thort, (2) done? 

What I thort was, “If those 
other dreams weren't coyndinces, 
and I can't think of a way out, I’m 
for it 

And what | did was—well, I 
said to my aunt “Was I with you 
when the clock struck twelve, be 
quick, we haven't much time?” 

Of corse you were,” she said. 

Well, I won't be this time,” I 
said, “so that'll make one thing 
diferent,” and I hoofed it out of the 
house as fast as I cuokd. 

I was seven blocks away before 
| heard a clock striking twelve. I 
felt jolly funny while it was going 
on, but when it was over [ went up 
to a policeman and said, 

“Am I all right?” 

“Why not?” he said. 

Then I must be,” I said, and 
went back to my aunt. 

We were both so jolly releaved 
that she gave me 3/6, and now none 
of her dreams are coming true any 
more, Wich is a lucky thing, as in the 
last dream she had a yellow elefant 
was juggeling with us! 
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AN EX-MOTORIST 
REMEMBERS 


"HAT with the petrol pump that would not pump 
The jack, hydraulic, that would never jack, 
The metal slivers lying in the sump, 
The leaky gaskes, and the utter lack 
Of suitable equipment in the back, 


rhe missing spanner and the punctured spare, 
The dynamo timt failed to give a spark, 

The showing signe of wear, 
The lights that always worked till after dark 
The fenders that were salvaged from the Ark, 


he gauge that lied, the battery that leaked, 
The fuse that fused—and O that nameless Thing 
That in our nameless innards sat and aqueaked, 
The leaves that failed untimely in the spring, 
The joyful rattle from the flapping wing; 


What with the scavenging of lifeless plugs 
(The only things were ever truly oiled), 

The endless journeys to the well with jugs 
What time the radiator staunchly boiled; 
What with the broken fan-belt, tightly coiled 


Where never fan-belt ever coiled before, 

The knocking crown-wheel shedding tooth by tooth, 
The sudden chasm yawning in the floor 

Below the yawning passenger—in truth, 

Much torment have we suffered in our youth 


Yet by some secret mystery it went, 

Semehow we reached the corners of the land 
We travelled from the Kyle of Tongue to Kent, 
Amd it was third, and fifth, and sewenth hand 

It worked, but how we did not understand 


We were in Surrey when the dawn went up 
And half the way to Sutherland at dusk. 

We filled the 6 ittered aluminium cup 

At noon from Medway, and at eve from Usk; 
We rose in Busie and slept in Stalling Busk 


And never ration-book our pockets graced, 
And never coupon did our wallets know 
We looked from Cemmaes on the rolling waste, 
And saw the sun rise over Ben-y4iloe, 
And it was good; and it seems long ago. 

R. P. 
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HE woman read the words out 
from the poster in the street 
Recorp oF a Nation 
CRUCIFIED. She seemed to 
attracted. “It ought to be good 

The man seemed slightly dis 
guated. ‘What's come over them ’ 
They used to say their pictures were 
stupendous. Now they say they ‘re 
poignant, and searing, and if they 
can also claim they're True that 
seems to represent to them the end 

The woman continued on her 
course, unchecked There's a 
wonderful picture on next week 
About poverty 

The man muttered the last 
word after her Poverty.’ 

The woman entered into ex 
planations. “It’s after the war, in 
Italy. The 
The man went about to exorcise 


new demons “You mean this 
picture's in Italian?” 
“Yes.” 


“But can't understand 
Italian 

The woman did not seem to 
think it mattered. She continued 
with her recommendation The 
first scene shows a crowd of un 
employed. They're waiting about 
outside the town hall, hopeless 
when an official sort of person comes 
out with some papers and says he's 
got a job for one of them 

“Good,” the man commented 
“Thank heaven for a bit of cheer 
fulness.” 

The woman restrained him 
“But it isn't good at all of course 
To get the job he has to have a 
biev« le.” She cemented the cornet 
stone into the structure of misery 

And he hasn't got a bieycle. It's 
been pawned to buy food for the 
family, you understand 
The man was beginning to show 


THE MAN AND THE FILM 
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signs of rebellion. “If I were offered 


a job he threatened and my 
bicycle happened to be in pawn I 
reckon I'd find a way to get it 
out, on the strength of the wages 
l’d be getting from the job.” 
The woman reproved him. 
Nobody would be interested in 
your horrid little expedients. This 
couple the man and his wife, take 
the sheets off all the beds, and pawn 
them. And when they get to the 
pawn shop,” she continued, “they 
show you shots of hundreds of sheets 
which all their neighbours have had 
to pawn too 
“You mean all their neighbours 
have been offered jobs as well?” 
asked the man 
The woman ignored the inter- 
vention. The man sought to re- 
establish himself. “Well, anyway 
the man gets the job, doesn’t he?” 
he pleaded with her 
He gets the job, yes,” the 
woman answered, with deliberation 


But then ”—she spoke in con- 
sciousness of the dramatic effect of 
the words——“ he loses the bicycle 


The man buried his face in his 
hands, and remonstrated with her 
No! 

Yes And the rest of the 
picture is taken up with the efforts 
he makes to find it, see?” 

Can't he go to the polic e 
station?” the man suggested. 

It isn’t just lost,” the woman 
explained “It's stolen. You 
ictually see the thief take it. There 
isn’t going to be any chance of any- 
body handing it in 

The man searched desperately 
round for ways of escape. “ But the 
police help in cases like that, surely, 
don’t they ?”’ 

The woman invited heaven to be 


“You 


a witness of his ignorance. 
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should see how the police treat you 
in Italy when you're poor.” 

The man clutched at straws 
“But he gets it back in the end, | 
suppose 

“Gets it back?” the woman 
retorted. “Of course he doesn’t get 
it back. It would spoil the picture if 
he did.” 

The man said, “It would!” 

“Yes, of course it would. No 
He goes all over the town looking for 
the bieycle, and there's one abso- 
lutely awful scene where he actually 
steals another bicycle himself.” 

“He does?” 

“Yes. But, of course, he doesn’t 
get away with it.” She continued on 
her way, with satisfaction. “ He gets 
caught by some men, and they 
knock him about, and they only let 
him go in the end because the one 
he's stolen the bicycle from is so 
sorry for his little boy.” 

The man seemed overwhelmed 
“Don’t tell me there's a little boy 
in it as well!” 

The woman was pitiless. “Yes, 
there is. Well, it makes it all the 
sadder, of course, when you see the 
effect. of these dreadful things on the 
little boy. And the last shot,” she 
concluded, “honestly, it absolutely 
tears you to pieces.” 

The man summoned what re- 
serves remained to him, to face it 
“It does?” 

“Yes. The camera shows you 
the man and the little boy walking 
back through the streets to their 
home. You know the mother’s 
waiting for them, and you know 
she'll be hoping they've been suc 
cessful in their search. Suddenly 
the man seems completely to give 
up hope, and his eyes as you look at 
them (they give you a chance to) 
are filled with tears. The little boy 
looks up at his father, and you see 
him slip his small hand into the big 


one.” She reunmaged around in her 
bag for her handkerchief. “And 
that's the end,” she concluded 

The man was silent for a 
minute. “Will you tell me what's 
the point of it?’ he asked 

“The point!” 

“Yes. Was there a box outside 
in the lobby, for pennies, to go to 
help the Italian poor?” 

“There was a bicycle in a glass 
case,” the woman admitted, “and 
some figures about how many 
bicycles were stolen last year. It 
was an advertisement for a firm 
selling padlocks. But I shouldn't 
think that's what it was made for.” 
She convinced herself to the con 
trary. “No. It was the arfistry of 
it, that’s what it was. It was the 


a 


acting. It was the photography. It's 
heen given all sorts of awards, 
inyway,” she concluded, as if that 
decided any matters still at issue 
“Tt told you so at the beginning of 
the picture.” 

The man delivered his judgment. 
He said, “I shouldn't be surprised.” 


a a 


“Darby and Joan Club were enter. 
tained on Monday by Mra. C. Standley 
(pianist), Mere. Brocklehask, 
of Grumaby and Mra. Cooper (solort) 
The organists were; Mra, E. C. Sawyer, 
Mra. Tudor Evans and Mr. J. H. Gregory, 
who were assisted by the 30th detach. 
mont which included Mrs, Periam, Mre 
Cooper, Mra. Merrikin, Mra. Graves and 
Mrs. L. Richardson.” 

Lincolnshire paper 


Scrumming one day at the organ. . 
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A MARINER'S DREAM OF GIDEA 
PARK 
\ ANY « landlubber lives in Gidea Park, 


Has his soft kip and never goes out after dark, 
Greases no grumbling engine and fears no shark, 


Sprinkle of drizzle he knows as wild, wild weather, 
Bound to his roads he is like a goat to a tether, 


Trots up and down the pavements on thin shoe-leather, 


Happy is he that dwells in a semi-detached, 


Commonplace man with his commonplace wife, well- 


matched, 


And two or three children, towy and tousle-thatched. 


Give me only a garden to spade and hoe, 


Flowery potatoes and raspberry-canes in a row, 
And ten minutes’ walk from the road where the buses go. 


Bases are beautiful, scarlet and smooth they be, 


Run up to town and never run down to the sea, 
And a life in Gidea Park is the life for me. 


R. P. Lister 
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AT THE PLAY 


Detective Story (PRINcEs) 


ILLY nilly, from films 
and railway reading, 

most of us have a work- 

ing knowledge of the 
ways of American police 
but «till it remains a bewildering 
experience to find oneself in the 
thick of their activities. Mr. Stoxry 
Kinasiey’s Detective Story, which is 
playing to packed houses on Broad 
way, is interesting, judged as a 
serious documentary. To those who 
have penetrated the statesmanlike 
calm of a British police station 
differences will be apparent In. 
stead of looking, as ours do, like 
butlers on their half-day, the 
detectives who mill in and out seem, 
in both lingerie and demeanour, to 
have stepped off a ranch Anothey 
thing is lack of privacy. While a girl 
who has lifted a handbag is being 
patiently interrogated, a shyster 
lawyer orates on the principles of 
liberty, a newcomer has his finger 
prints taken and a defiant cat 
burglar is persuaded to talk, with 
a stick. Into this grim but, on the 
whole, kindly pantomime burst old 
ladies with persecution mania and 


Lieut. Monoghan —Mr. Cra 


D Nchneude Mr. Ha Law 


gentlemen whose pockets have been 
hacked out in the subway. Watch 
ing it all is the Press, its hat on the 
back of its head 

Inset into the documentary 
which when necessary becomes a 
still-life, is the decline and fall (with 
two bullets in him) of an able 
detective, McLeod, whom unhappy 
childhood has left a hysterical 
fanatic. This part of the play is 
theatrically emotional and at times 
almost embarrassingly sentimental 
No police force, one feels, would 
tolerate such a man for five minutes 
Mr. Dovetass Monroomery plays 
him quite well, but often inaudibly; 
and indeed only a few of the large 
east of Americans and Canadians 
appear conscious that those at the 
back of the house also want to hear 
And, though Mr. Davin Gray 
manages his background cleverly 
an added weakness in his produc- 
tion is that some of the most 
important action takes place in a 
corner where much of it is invisible 

On the credit side are vigour in 
the writing and acting, and a 
number of ripe sketches of character 
Miss Hewen Back in is tou hing as 
McLeod's wife, and Mr. CHarirs 
Lieutenant, Mr. Micnari 


Nature in the Raw 


Burglar Rowan O' Casey 


Joe M Micuaet Batrovrr: D 
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Batrour’s Saroyan journalist, Mr 
Duwncan’s avuncular de- 
tective and Miss Diane 
loopy shoplifter are vivid and good 
I shall be surprised if London 
really takes to a piece so diffuse and 
unbalanced, yet there is much in it 
I liked. The fact is that the trim. 
mings of American law are far more 
picturesque than ours. Just as the 
informality of an American court 
lends itself more easily to drama 
than the cool understatement of the 
Old Bailey so these cattle-rustling 
cops are in themselves more readily 
dramatic than our own. In any 
case our convention, a most unfair 
one, is to make stage policemen 
either ponderous or wildly farcical 
(a habit the film “The Blue Lamp” 
may correct) in the same way that 
stage maids have to be so sadly 
funny. American crime authors have 
livelier stuff to work on, and make 
the most of it Eric Keown 


Recommended 


Rounp tae Moonx—-Globe— 
Fascinating production of Fry's trans 
lation of Anouilth 

Tue Heiness--Haymarket —Wendy 
Hiller and Godfrey Tearle in a winner 

Harvey — Precadil y—Athene Seyler 
Leslie Henson and the rabbit 


McLeo Me. Dovetass Mowtreomery 


Brody Arncnre Duncan 


INS > 
Desectvve Slory 
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BY picking out a few artists it is 
all too easy to give the impres 
sion that their work represents the 
art of a country or its general line 
of development, when in fact it 
may do nothing of the sort. One 
group of urtists is said to constitute 
“the new trend’: another is put up 
with a different “new trend”: which 
is authentic (or if either of them is) 
remains a matter of doubt. 


The “trend” in Paris at 
the present moment seems 
especially liable to these 
ingenuities of choice. A few 
vears ago there was said to 
be a “return to reality.” In 1946 
M. Waldemar George, introducing 
an exhibition at the Anglo-French 
Art Centre in London, told us 
that “the art of Vincent Guignebert 
and Lagrange expresses the message 
of youth, a youth which dis- 
carded its path during the war 
These two painters create a world 
filled with humanity .. . they are 
remaking contact with realities.” 
After seeing their works and those 
of Pignon, Lorjou and some others 
you might reasonably conclude that, 
in a bleak sort of way, they bore out 
M. George's assertion. 


Now comes M. Léon Degand, 
for whom 1946 is, in 1950, a dim and 
distant epoch He introduces a 
different stable of young French 
artists (or Paris artista)—Bazaine, 
Hartung, Heérold, Pallut, Ubac, 
Adam, Bloc and Richier—in the 
Institute of Contemporary Art's 
London-Paris selection of “trends” 
recently on view at the New Bur. 
lington Galleries. He gives a revised 
estimate of the position—something 
between a report on the Stock 
Market and the analysis of a fever 
chart. “The panorama of painting 
in Paris suddenly changed, and with 
it the general atmosphere.” “The 
domination of Picasso and Matisse 
weakened.” ‘‘Expressive deforma 
tion lost its former eloquence.” In 
consequence the previous message of 
youth has become antiquated. There 
is now a “triumph of abstraction,” 
and this, as a flight from reality, is 
precisely opposite to the contact 


THE LATEST THING IN 


ART 


with it heralded four years ago 
though the new youth is not, it may 
be noted, any younger than the old, 
and includes some well on in the 
forties 


In these circumstances one may 
be excused 
works on 


for detecting in the 
view no trend at all 
in any positive sense. The choice 
has been desperately made 
among those 

about among 
ends and left 
theories of the 
modern movement as it 

used to be. The work in 

itself has no exceptional merit in 
terms of its own convention. No 
master hand or original thought 
makes its presence felt. There is 
nothing to show that this particular 
group of artists is developing fresh 
values from the impressionist, sur- 
realist and abstract devices which 
they have inherited. The British 
side of this Paris-London concours 
Bacon, Craxton, Freud, Isabel 
Lambert, Lanyon, Adams, Butler, 
MeWilliam—does not suggest any 
clearer general direction in British 
art, and again is only a partial and 


who are 
searching 
the loose 
over 


unusual view of it. Rather more 
varied and with more content than 
the French showing, it lacks equally 
a dominant talent. There is some 
penchant for the odd, the curious, 
as distinct from abstraction, exem- 
plitied in Mr. Butler's metal objects, 
which might come from some fan 

tastic folk-museum, or, more singu- 
larly, in Mr. Bacon's scenes of vague 
and Wiertz-like horror; but a work 
of art should be more than an object 
of curiosity. 


There must, I think, be a further 
selection of candidates on both sides 
of the Channel before we can come 
to hopeful conclusions about the 
trend of art The faults of the 
present confused period, however, 
are plain enough for all to see 
inventiveness for the sake of being 


inventive, blind alley groping 
among the modern formule; an 
absence of purpose. Perhaps the 


most original thing an artist of 
“modern” technique could do at the 
present juncture would be to take 
a subject no more unusual than a 
beautiful woman and paint her as 


well as he knew how—a procedure 


which has commended itself in the 
past to the most excellent masters, 
in France as in England. 

W. Gauyt 
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Monday, March 27th 
fo-day Mr. Stracney, the War 
Minister, rejected what he called 


‘the doctrine of 
of Commons 


Various Matters despair that 
Great Britain 
was militarily indefensible, This 


gave some comfort to the House as 
it voted away several hundred 
million pounds for the military 
clefence of the country 

Earlier Mr. Mavarce had 
been in action anawermg some 
forty questions on the subject of 
fool, and very varied they were 
drawing from the Minister a state 
ment that he planned to make our 
dict more varied too This was 


quite naturally received with cheers 


‘Tuesday, March 28th 


Evervbody had thought that 


to-clay debate the Commons 

wus to be hut 

House of Commons little more than 
The World ts 

Surveyed fill up «lis 


cussion on 
foreign affairs, just because there 
had not been one for a gool many 
weeks But, by an unexpected 
twist it turned out to be one of the 
most important (and certainly one 
of the best) debates that has taken 
place on any topic for many a 
long dav 

Gone, almost miraculously, was 
the spirit of Party strife; the House 
became a Council of State as it 
discussed the perils of the present 
the dangers and possible 
horrors of the future 

\ touch of personal drama was 
given to the whole scene by the 
fact that Mr. Ernest Bevin was 
not present when the debate began 
Mr. with that ready 
generosity which both puzzles and 
charms his opponents, expressed 
the haope that he was not mm any 
way indisposed ind then, twenty 
minutes late, Mr. Bevin’ walked 
slowly in, clutching at the table as 
he made his way to his seat 

It was all too evident that Mr 
Bevin was, indeed, indisposed, and 


1 note almost of tenderness crept 


IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


into Mr. CHercni..’s voice as 


cutting into his own theme, he 
spoke of the vast fund of personal 
friendship the Foreign Secretary 
had in all parts of the House. Mr 
Bevin nodded gratefully as a roar 
of agreement rose from the Tory 
benches 

Mr. then proceeded 
to deliver an oration — it is the only 
fitting des nption which old Par 
liamentary hands unhesitatingly 
classed as being among his best 
Mr. Epes, winding up the debat 


hours later, paid warm tribute to it 


P 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Sir Waldron Smither 
Orpingtor 


workd statesmanship at its high 
est level"’—and Mr. Bevis, whik 
not accepting its main plea, was also 
cl arly moved by the Speer h 

Mr. CHURCHILL'S contention was 
that in a world so beset with perils 
and troubles we could not afford to 
have Germany lying in the midst of 
Europe, bound and gagged, so to 
say, and unable to aid in the 
general resistance to aggression 
from whatever quarter it might 
come So his proposal was that 
Germany should be asked to play 
her full part in the defence of 
democracy, that bygones should be 
allowed to be bygones, and that an 
earnest attempt should be made t 
end the age-long feud between Gau 
ind Teuton 

It was (asthe s ibject deman led 
1 grave and thoughtful speech, and 


it was delivered with an eloquence 


and earnestness that astonished 
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Apri 


those new Members who had 
hitherto, seen Mr. C. only in his 
more puckish, leas statesmantike 
moods. The House was silent for a 
moment after he sat down, but then 
® great burst of admiring cheers 
came from all sides 

Mr. Beven took one sip of water 
rose and spoke for three quarters of 
an hour, surveying the world scene 
and «le vling in considerable detail 
with many points raised in the six 
hours’ discussion. The anxiety of 
Members on both sides of the Hous: 
turned to cheering admiration of the 
Minister's rit The speech de- 


livered in low tones, was one of the 


Tost went he had delivered at the 
Treasury Box Then he walked 
lowly out smiling wanly to 


prepare for a gruelling journey to 


bourg for an official meeting 
As he went Mr. Fenner Brock 


way rose from the Government 
benches to complain that the 
Government had mishandled the 

e of Seretse Khama, the Bamang 


wato chief who married a white 


woman und was subsequently 
banned from his territories for five 
vears There was distress and 
letermimation (in equal proportions) 
in Mr. BrocKWay’'s every word, and 
he earnestly pressed the Govern 
ment to reverse the decision 

Mr. Bowen, from the Liberal 
benches, followed the same line, and 
then Mr. Quintin Hoac, whose 
ince yt ndence of thought ranks him 
ws one of the best of “House of 
Commons men,” weighed in with a 
severe criticism from the Tory 
benches 

As he sat down Mr. Winiiam 
Wuirecey, the Government Chief 
Whip, jumped up and moved th 
closure. Angry yells of “Shame! 
rose from the Government side, and 
when the division was taken it was 
noted that a number of normal 
supporters of the Government ep- 
posed the closure motion 

But it was carried—by 198 to 
sO wrainst an assortment of Tory 
Liberal and Socialist M.P.s, and the 


lebate came to an abrupt end 
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Wednesday, March 29th 
It seemed the most unlikely 
thing in the world—but the Govern- 
ment suffered its 
first defeat  to- 
day. A_ placid 
debate on dirty 
coal in particular and fuel and 
power in general followed its som- 


House of Commons: 
Defeat 


nolent course, in a House not 
insufferably crowded, when sud- 
denly it became known that a 


division was to be taken on the 
formal motion for the adjournment, 
moved by Mr. 

When the rival forces had 
trooped through the voting lobbies 
it was observed that the Opposition 
Whips took up the position reserved 
for the Result: For the 
Government, 257; against, 283 
Members, 
sat waiting for a statement 
from the Government—but 
there for the 


winners. 
Opposition cheering 
loudly, 
answer 
came 

of the 


none carrying 


adjournment motion meant 


anule, 


that the House had to adjourn at 
once. So the climax had to wait 
until to-morrow 

Els where, their Lordships were 
having quite a jamboree on the 
subject of the activities of Com- 
munists in our public life 

Lord VANSITTART gave some 
blood-curdling details of the extent 
of the Red Peril 
“continuous and resolute pre 
cautions.” The Lord Chancellor 
replied that it would be a pity if 
anyone got the impression that the 
country riddled with 
munists, whereas, 
free from 
country in the 


and demanded 


was Com 
in fact, we were 
them than any 
world A watchful 
and intelligent public opinion did 
the work done 


more 


in other lands by a 
and did 
humanely and effectively 
However, Lord 
demand accepted, 80 pre 
sumably 
done. 


Gestapo or its equivalent 
it more 


was 


soracthing new is to be 
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you should have known better at your age.” 


Thursday, March 30th 


Party leaders were 


popular 
people to-day if one could judge by 
the roars of cheers 


«with which they 


were greeted, 
Mr. CHURCHILL got one when he 
rose to ask what was the Govern- 
ment’s view on the “ Parliamentary 
night, and 
Mr. Arr.er got a rather defiant one 
when he rose to reply. His state 
ment was in bantering vein, and he 
made it clear that a defeat of this 
sort would certainly not overturn 
the Government. At this there 
was a general cheer (which seemed 
to have a ring of relief in it) from the 
Government benches. 
ment, said Mr. 
would carry on 
Mr. congratulated 
the Prime Minister and thanked 
him most cordially for the depth 
of his researches into 
precedent. 


occurrence” of last 


The Govern 
firmly 


relevant 


J 


“It's a wonderful herb 


DRESSING 


_ head of the Information 
Department of the Ministry for 
Quadrilateral Affairs pressed the 
tips of his long fingers together: I 
wrapped my left leg as far as it 
would go round my right and tried 
to tear a strip off my handkerchief 
1 was relieved to see that what I had 
at first thought were horns was, in 
fact, the way he brushed his hair 
You sav here,” and his ylitter- 
ing eyes dropped for a second to my 
private life in triplicate lying in 
front of him, “that you wish to 
become a spokesman for the Min. 
istry. You can speak, of course / 
‘Well. . 


How would you dress your 


I began 


self? T mean, you are not addicted 
to wearing yellow knitted waist- 
coats, T hope. Our Mr. Mandrill, 
who handles Overall Deficits, once 
wore one. But we all have our little 
eccentricities, and Manidrill is a con 
firmed button-twister 
“T don’t think I ventured 
On that particular day Man 
drill had to say something on Overall 
Deficits. He rose, fished around for 
something within reach to twiddle, 
and his questing fingers alighted 
gratefully on a loose thread in his 


for curme rheumatism, oul 
it's playing Old Harry with my lumbago.” 


THE PART 


knitted waistcoat His svil ibles 
began to flow, and the thread in his 
Waistcoat began to run out smoothly 
and soundlessly. I remember that 
he was in form, and his statement 
cleared up the Deficits, swung glibly 
to the Balance of Payments and 
reached what I might call a breath 
less climax among the issues of 
dollar balances. He was heard out 
in a silence which, had he not been 
a little drunk with his subject, he 
might have recalled was a little 
unusual. I must warn you that we 
are seldom allowed to make a state 
ment—even on Overall Deficits 
without being pulled up, side 
tracked, and even contradicted 
However, the Press, fascinated by 
the drama literally unfolding before 
its eyes, waited until Mandrill should 
pick himself to pieces or surround 
himself, larva-like, in a gleaming 
vellow cocoon, But we managed to 
hustle him from the room before he 
actually laid himself bare 
“Never,” went on the head 

“never wear detachable cuffs. You 
may well smile ’—although I hadn't 

“but they are not so much out 
of fashion as some suppose The 


spokesman on Patagonia is fond of 
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pointing suddenly and dramatically 
to a corner of the room to emphasize 
a point when he is speaking, and is 
much given to measuring imaginary 
large-sized fish. I can remember his 
graphic pantomime description of a 
reported change of government in 
Patagonia when we could almost 
hear the Lron Curtain clanging. One 
euff was found high up on a cup 
board afterwards. The other had 
simply disappeared 
Most of us here wear socks 
But you must not think that we 
regard them merely as necessary 
fillings of the gap between trouser 
end and shoe. A spokesman wearing 
socks of an unusual pattern, and 
standing with one foot on a chair, 
can usually attract enough diplo 
matic correspondents round him 
to make it worth while talking 
Friendly rivalry among us, I need 
hardly say, is very keen; and we can 
tell pretty well by the space given 
in the more thoughtful dailies to 
each spokesman just what style of 
socks MeAssar, say, was wearing 
the day before. I mention McAssar 
because some of us feel that he has 
in unfair advantage, since his wife is 
1 particularly fast knitter and does 
interior decoration as well.” 
Phe head rolled up my dossier 
By the way,” he wound up 
you carry an umbrella I hope?” 
\ lot depends on the weather,” 
I said, cautiously 
Well, we are rather short of 
umbrellas in the department, and 
as we have to play Inland Water- 
ways at corridor cricket next week, 
perh ips 


& 


UNBEETON MENUS 
Salsify 


I only know one rhyme to salsify 
And even that I've had to falsify. 


Red Wine 
With fish, which always is served 
first, 
White wine may slake the urgent 
thirst. 
Red wine, however, we postpone— 
The nearer the sweet, the meeter 
the Beaune 
Justin RicHaRDsSON 
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Some Varieties of Criticism 
HE radio scripts reprinted in Three Tales of 
Hanilet obliquely illuminate the play, though 
their primary purpose is intelligent enter- 
tainment. In “The Hawk and the Band 
¥ saw” Mr. Michael Innes ingeniously submits 
the Prince to an psycho 
analyst, using a comic idea to raise the question of the 
Ghost’s objective existence 


Elizabethan 


In his second consribu- 
tion he applies the methods of the detective novel to 
expose the sinister implications of Fortinbras's 
removal of the bodies; but beneath the neat fooling is 
a reminder that among its other virtues ‘ Hamlet” 
has a good plot. The last script is Mr. Rayner Heppen- 
stall’s “The Fool's Saga,” which is based on the earliest 
versions of the story and describes Hamlet's visit to 
Scotland at the beginning of the sixth century. Strange 
shapes loom through the mists and, though it is rather 
confusing to read, it has an exciting flavour. The 
Hamlet legend existed long before Shakespeare used it, 
and in its earliest form it was remote, heroic and very 
northern. 

Another valuable indirect approach to a book is a 
really good biography of the writer, like Mr. Francis 
Steegmuller’s Maupassant. This is based on original 
research and is lightly and firmly written. It is 
relevantly entertaining and explains the psychological 
reasons for Maupassant’s obsession with the humilia- 
tions of husbands, without explaining his genius away. 
The disciple drudging away under Flaubert's rigorous 
training, the country boy who remained rooted in 
Normandy and the rackety clerk with his love of 
rowing on the Seine do not strain the reader's 
credulity when they become the successful and prolific 
writer whose tales, as Mr. Steegmuller shows, 
emerge from their author's life. He might have 
devoted a final chapter to discussing Maupassant’s 
work as a whole. 

Both these books increase appreciation and their 
effect is healthy and positive. Mr. D. 8. Savage's 
The Withered Branch takes an easier path; he chooses 
six novelists, most of them born towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, and them. His 
criticisms are often acute and his sincerity and intel- 
ligence make him worth reading; but his attacks are 
exaggerated and the standards by which his victims are 
judged are left vague. Mr. Savage's thesis is that “a 
great novel can be brought into being only as the out- 
come of a primary act of apprehension of truth.” Mr 
Savage wisely does not mention a single writer who 
satisfies his conditions, and he seems to use the term 
“truth” to mean his own personal opinions, which are 
nowhere clearly expressed but appear to be vaguely 
religious and opposed to capitaliam, liberalism and 
totalitarianism. 

Mr. Savage is fortunate in lacking any historical 
sense, so he can reprove Mr. Forster for supporting 
cultural values which are the product of economic 
parasitism and are divorced from religion, instead of 


“exposes” 


BOOKING OFFICE 


Virginia 
meaning in everything, 
Miss Margiad Evans is an 
example of the Nature Cult at its most sterile. Mr 
Huxley was moved first by frustration and disgust and 
later by a diffused and invalid religiosity. Mr. Heming- 
way is the eternal adolescent, and Joyce was an an. 
believer whose unbelief eventually made him com 
pletely inarticulate 
Mr. cannot 
“Finnegan's Wake 


seeing him as a development from Hardy. 
Woolf apparently found 
therefore in nothing 


though not so inarticulate that 
Savage detect the doctrinal errors of 
Of course, the writers of a generation ago reflected 
the assumptions of their time, and of course those 
assumptions, like those of any time, can easily be 
shown to be false. Milton's theology and Homer's 
cosmology are just as much open to disproof as the 
intellectual foundations, if any, of the novels Mr. 
Savage rips to bits. “Paradise Lost” and “The 
Iliad” have lasted because they belong to the asthetic, 
not the political or philosophical order: and if Mr. 
Savage does not believe in the existence of an esthetic 
order it is difficult to see why he wastes time on 
literature at all R. G. G. Price 


Frustrated Destinies 

Though he had started his long series of novels, 
“L’ Histoire d'une Société,” before Marcel Proust was 
writing kis own cycle M. René Béhaine’s work has 
always remained in the shadows. The present volume, 
Day of Glory (the third to be translated), continues to 
portray the private lives of Michel and his wife 
Catherine and their small son; it is a dark story of a 
solitary and unappreciated writer's struggles with the 
frustration which springs from his work and _ his 
emotional relationships. M. Béhaine knows the small 
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French bourgeois, who is imprisoned in a petty world 
of ealeulation, prescribed ritual and malice, extremely 
well, and he shows him without pity. The best scenes 
which illuminate the otherwise grey screen with flashes 
of vivid light—-Michel interviewing his crafty publishers 
or the sardonic scene where an elderly relative dies sur- 
rounded by her heirs—establish M. Béhaine as a sound 
novelist. But occasionally these vivid moments are 
alternated with long passages of analysis and moral 
reflections on life in general which tend to cloud what 
otherwise is a fascinating study of French bourgeois 
life. Apart from this flaw M. Béhaine’s Day of Glory is 


valuable and very well worth reading R. K. 


One Dark Day 

The true hero of Mr. Eric Burgess’s novel, The 
Malice of Monday, is an old-fashioned, nearly bankrupt 
chain of stores built up on a tradition of friendliness 
with its customers and now having its throat cut by 
a slick, chromium-plated competitor. Its head office 
in London, turned upside down by a ruthless new 
managing director, is the scene, on a single day between 
the wars; and for a number of people who work 
there this proves to be one of those days when the 
wheel spins malignily. It starts with hope and ends 
with murder, and its tension mounts on a rising scale 
of frustration and bitterness as the little things that 
affect destinies click irrevocably into place. Mr 
Burgess has written not a crime story in the ordinary 
sense but a series of interlocking studies of character 
under pressure. His book rather suffers from frequent 
switches of interest, but its people are real and one is 
persuaded that Mondays like this could happen. 

D. K 


Darling, what d'you think? Our replies that 
my letter will receive careful consideration.” 
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As Between Friends 


In Quaker Social History, 1669-1738 Dr. Arnold 
Lloyd covers the critical period when scattered groups 
of like-thinking Christians were gradually shaping 
themselves under hard persecution into the stable 
communion that has endured for centuries. The 
writer tends to minimize the work of autocratic George 
Fox as pioneer organizer, considering that the dominant 
factor was the influence of the well-ordered Meeting 
for Sufferings, a body which, whether it was collecting 
tunds to ransom victims from the Barbary pirates or 
briefing counsel to resist illegal taxation, acted as a 
Vigilance committee with gradually widening executive 
powers, This painstaking study, though seldom depart- 
ing from the austerities of sectarian history, has a 
wider interest on the old conflict 
between freedom and authority and some particular 
relevance to-day in its presentation of the idea of 
using the 


as a commentary 


“sense of the meeting” as an alternative to 
numerical voting. Incidentally, it dispels the notion 
that the old Quakers hated bright colours. 

C. P. 


“Not a War Hero” 


From -Eneas onward the man who returns from 
the black gates of Dis has always been sure of an 
audience—it worried Tennyson that no one thought 
of interviewing Lazarus. Mr. Bentz Plagemann was 
equipped before he went down with infantile paralysis 
with every gift that makes the record of his recovery 
valuable. A Senior Pharmacist in the American Navy, 
he was deeply concerned for the men who, in compliance 
with war's grimier conventions, “had automatically 
reduced themselves to the lowest common denomin- 
ator.” His own spiritual fires had also been smothered 
down, but they flared up when he received the Last 
Sacrament at Naples and he 
recovered words 
Described as 
is rather a human 
picture gallery, with the fight against poliomyelitis as 
ite main concern H. P. E. 


He was flown home 

of emotion and 
lends My Place to Stand distinction. 
“the biography of an illness,” it 


A rare economy 


Books Reviewed Above 
Three Tales of Hamict 
Innes Gollancz, 106) 
Maupassant Francis Steegrouller. 
The Withered Branch Db. 5. Savage 
woode, 10/6) 
Day of Glory. René Béhaine. (Allen and Unwin, 10/6). 
The Malice of Monday. Eric Burgeas. (Michael Joseph, 9/6). 
Quaker Social History, 1669-1738. Arnold Lloyd. (Long- 
mana, 21 
My Place to Stand 


Rayner Heppenstall and Michael 


(Collins, 12/6). 
(Eyre and Spottis- 


Bentz Plagemann. (Gollancz, 10/6). 


Other Recommended Books 
The Yellow 
tuxton 


Wagtail. Stuart Smith. 
Collins, 126 each) 
Monogr aphs on 


The Redstart. John 
The first two “ New Naturalist 
birds Handsomely produced 
photographs, drawings and diagrama, 
each by a dedicated authority. Packed with 
information entertainingly presented, 

Death H. ¢ Macdonald, 86) Mr. 
Bailey's second-string investigator, the smarmy Joshua Clunk, 
helps to solve a multiple murder case in a puzzle as neatly 
contrived and as remote from real life as a Ximenes crossword. 


particular 


volumes with many 


some in colour; 


Shrouded Bailey 
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THE INCREDIBLE CAKE 
OVE (said the shepherd) is a 


matter of much debate and has 
been since human beings considered 
themselves, instead of taking them- 
selves for granted like the beasts of 
the field, who after all have much to 
recommend them. Love is a thing 
considerably sought after and the 
subject of works of art and similar 
cogitation. Tremendous are the 
tales one reads of by way of ambi- 
tions and maltreatments and genera! 
mortification of flesh and the con- 
science. But there are qualities of 
behaviour that are significant with- 
out being matter for rhyme or 
resonance of comment and such as 
no bard or other figure of literature 
would know what to do with. And 
one such illustration you may find 
in the ineredible cake of Megan 
Tan-Rhiw. 

Williams Tan-Rhiw was farmer 
ten miles from anywhere and on the 
side of a hill with no top that could 
be seen from the bottom nor bottom 
to be seen from the top. A lonely 
man with no companionship but 
cattle, and he with the eyes of un- 
favourable reflection and counten- 
ance of disapproval that such cattle 
have: with no more words than they 
but perhaps a few more whiskers 
and the rest of him bent and with 
unamenable edges like a thorn-bush. 

No figure for affection was he, 
neither did he invite it. Yet having 
the inspiration to be married late in 
his life, he inquired for such custom 
as might be, with as much precau. 
tion and weighing of the evidence as 
he would give to the purchasing of 
a black bull. 

Why he did wish to marry is 
unexplained, but wife he would 
have; and among the necessities 
attaching to the request was that 
she should be a cook. 

Now below in the village lived 
Megan, well on in age herself and 
with never inclination to be wed so 
far as outward sign could show 
Nor had she set eves on old Williams, 
nor he on her, since to different 
chapels they belonged. Neither had 
they other means of communication 
available to them. 

But Williams letting it be known 
he would marry and friends and 


“Continue with the bending exercises, go easy on the starches and 
get yourself a nice suit with well-defined vertical stripes.” 


relations intervening as they do, he 
and Megan got to encountering. He 
was a substantial man and she 
available; nor did he raise question 
of any suitor he might have except 
the one thing—could she cook ! 

So one day to cousins of Megan 
he went, and she there with a cake 
of her cooking on the table. It was 
one she had contrived by secret pre- 
parations of her own, and a surprise 
to everyone it was, Megan being no 
391 


notable woman for sociability. For 
a competition, she said, she had pre- 
pared it; and a noble thing it was. 
Under a glass case and colourful 
with every imaginable decoration of 
fruit and coronation of icing such as 
never before or after smote the eye 
of man. 

It may be matter of doubt 
whether Williams married Megan or 
Megan's cake. Maybe he married 
both, since the cake under its glass 


ALLEN 
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case went up the mountain to Tan- 
thiw And there on Williams’ 
kitchen table it stood whenever, as 
oecurred from time to time, com- 
pany they had. It was understood 
to be a show-piece and a wonder of 
the world. Three or four, maybe, 
either too young to be abashed or 
too unmannered to be counted 
worthy of the name of men, would 
now and then ask for a slice. But 
reproved they were with silence and 
the turning of the head. For years 
the cake was brought out and put 
away a8 & monument for marvel; 
and grew to be a legend and a 
lengthening for the tongue 

Then Megan died as women 
sometimes do, weighed with years; 
and Williams was left alone with the 
cake 

There was no more company and 
he went back to his solitariness and 
unspeakingness. Not that when 
Megan was with him had he been 


less solitary or silent than before. 
But now, without emotion or tears, 
his eontemplations took the colour 
of having nothing to look at. 

So at last he lay in his bed. And 
some cousins from a distance but 
with expectations stood around him 
for these were his last days 

“Bring me the cake,” said he 
And he looked at it under its case 
“I will eat of her cake,” he said 
“before I go. It is in my mind that 
she would not like me to meet her 
without having tasted it.” 

The glass case was off and the 
knife was in his hand and he put it 
to the cake. And they that stood 
around said nothing, neither did old 
Williams, but the air was heavy 
with disaster. 

For the cake was a sort of card 
board and hollow and dry as rotted 
wood; and its fruit was painted and 
the icing a deception. Bought from 
some shut-down shop in town that 
had used it for advertisement, no 
leas than Megan herself 

After a moment that was long, 
old Williams put out his hand and 
ate. He ate the slice he had cut, 
with his eyes on all of them 
they not daring to expostulate 

It was finished and so was he 
He lay back and moved his hand to 
brush the bits from the bed-cover, 
with his eyes of unfavourable con 
templation upon them 

“It was a cake,” he said; and 
with that he went to mect Megan 


and 
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So that both he and she were 
together in the iniquity of main- 
taining a reputation by misrepre- 
senting and passing-off and were 
maybe destined for the same place. 
Yet I doubt whether the place would 
matter so long as they were together 
and they could represent it to each 
other for whatever they chose. 

Avon LLEWELLYN 
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BACK-ROOM JOYS 


Wearing Riding Breeches 


N OT least 
+ ri 


hes 


amongst our moral 


Is that of wearing riding breeches; 
Nor it take 


does its source from 


pride 


In adumbrating that you ride— 
A feeling promptly curbed as you 
Recall what happens when you do. 


No, it’s their gripping confirmation 

Of your essential bifurcation, 

The close assurance that they breed 

That anyhow you're not weak- 
kneed, 

The corded stiffness of the stuff 

That makes you feel alert and tough. 

And, further, when your hands are 
placed 

Deep down the pockets at the waist 

It lifts the shoulders squarely higher ; 

With elbows spread, and back to fire 

You're open-air and virile—which is 

The joy of wearing riding breeches 

Justin RicHarRDson 
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Daimler a} -litre Special Sports Convertible by Barkers of Coventry, exhibited at the New York Show 


America admired a British car 


DAIMLER 


OF aprosnermeset CUSTOM-BUILT FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


MOTOR CAR 
TO THE 


STAND No. 17, THE BRITISH AUTOMOBILE AND MOTOR-CYCLE SHOW, ‘NEW YORK 


y Appointmen: tt 
MOWER 
MANUPACTURERS pa 

CHARLES H. PUGH LTD 


SERVICE 


means something 


“ Service” is as service does. The 
Service which the Atco Owner 
receives from this old-established 
organisation surprises him at first by 
its courteous and intelligent atten- 
tion and he soon comes to rely upon 
its efficiency in maintaining for him 
a year-in-and-year-out lawn-mowing 
service that really means something. 
Write or phone your Atco Depot 
Manager whenever there is a need. 
ATCO MOTOR MOWERS - ATCOSCYTHES 

ATCO ACCESSORIES 
ATCO BOATIMPELLERS - ATCO SERVICE 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 
Whitworth Works, Birmingham 9 
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VALSTAR LTDO., Salford 6, Lancs 
ALSO AT 
314, Regent Street, London, W.1 


REPLACEMEN 


OUTSTANDING VALUE 
IN 
LIFE ASSURANCE... - 


3 
. 


li 
EQuityé Law 


FACTORY LINED 


BRAKE 
é 


Britain's fine cars 
and commercial 


SUPPLIED AND FITTED 
BY YOUR LOCAL 


GIRLING | 


“int BEST BRAKES Im INE 
SERVICE AGENT 


GIRLING LIMITED, KINGS ROAD, TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM, 11. 


it's CONCRETE ils FIREPROOF 
it's PERMANENT PORTABLE 
ity SMUG & DRY ifs SECTIONAL 


ity EASY ERECT it's omy 


Y 


Build yourself. Wo parts te grownd Lasts 
lifetime Non corrodve Alaminium Nomain 
tenance costs The finest value on the market today 


Send for free brochure 
PREE DELIVERY within 100 miles of 
LONDON or COVENTRY 


Hotbrooks, Coventry. COVENTRY 99245) 


The Finest 


and the Best 
Advice 


on the mode! best 
suited to your 
particular purpose 
Catalogue 34. post 
free 


A 
REVERSIONARY BONUS 


38/- 


PER ANNUM 
and upwards 


has been allotted per 

£100 assured under With- 

Profit Policies in force at 
31st December, 1949. 


ESTABLISHED 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
20, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LUNDON, W.C.2 


' Avy ment to His Majesty The King 
Photograph 


‘ Fyuipment 
‘WALLACE HEATON Ltd 
1127 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Style M 36 
* OSCARS 
from 56/- 


fitted to the 
MAJORITY of 


vehicles Wide range of 
Styles for Men 
from 48/- to 67/- 


Made in Northampton 


by Wilt 


SEE LOCAL DISPLAYS 
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A ‘landlubber’ 
helped to build Britain’s 
sea-power 


te the 18th century, sailors could not calculate their 
position at sea with certainty, since they had no 
timepiece sufficiently accurate to enable them to fix 
longitude exactly. John Harrison — a Yorkshire carpenter 
who had never been to sea — set himself to wrestle with 
the problem. He produced his first model in 1736, and 
experimented for 25 more years, producing models 
smaller in size each time, till, in 1761, he produced a 
chronometer five inches in diameter, When Captain Cook 
sailed to the South Seas in 1771, he took with him a 
chronometer made on John Harrison's principles. ‘Thus 
British vessels received their first satisfactory marine 
chronometer —- an important contribution to the growth 
of British sea-power. pc 
‘Today Britain can still call 


~ 
upon men of Harrison's | 
perseverance and inventive 
skill— and in these times 


Britain needs the best efforts of y ele es, 
all of us. The electricity te ah 
industry is playing its part. 
Enormous efforts are being 
made to increase our supplies 
of electrical power. And at 
the same time new methods 
of applying this power will 
give us greater economy and 
efficiency in our factories and 
make our home lives more 
comfortable. 


WATER HEATING by electricity 
ts clean, economical and labour - 
saving. Now ts the time to see 
about having it mstalled so as to 
be ready for the summer, when it 
ts really a boon to avoid havimy 
to light the boiler. 

Call at your Electricity Service 
Centre for information or write 
to E.D.A., 2 Savey Hill, 
London, W.C.2 


In power houses, dust cannot be tolerated. So it is disposed of 
by Dust Collectors. These Dust Collectors include a number 
of tubes, the ends of which have to be tapered accurately to shape 
A difficult operation! The B.O.C. took it in their stride, Flame 
Spinning was the answer. Each tube, heated by oxy-acetylene 
blowpipes, was rotated against rollers, which formed it into the 
required shape. If metal has to be shaped, joined or cut, there's 
usually a B.O.C. way of doing it. Most often it’s the cheapest 
way, as well as the quickest. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 
London and Branches 


The typewriter that 
sets a new standard of service 


and value 


* QUICKSET MARGINS 

* ADIUSTABLE TOUCH 

* INBUILT KEYSET 
TABULATOR 


AND MANY OTHER NEW 
PEATURES 


Plus 


COMPLETE 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 
OF TYPE-ONIT 
CARRIAGE AND 
PLATEN 


There is an Imperial agent in every large town 


Made throughout at Leicester, England, by the Imperial Typewriter Co. Lid 


| ends 
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GOING 
FOR 
INCREASED 
AIR COMPRESSORS PRODUCTION! 


from 2 cubic feet per minute to Let us look at your packaging first 
2,000 cubic feet per minute 


When you get down to this question of increased productivity 
| it’s amazing what you can achieve. For instance, although it’s 

PNEUMATIC TOOLS at the tail-end of your production line, take a look at your 
packaging. In our experience as the leading suppliers of multi- 

for Civil and Mechanical wall sacks to British industry, there are few packaging plants 
which cannot he made more productive. We offer a complete 
Engineering Duties packaging service and willingly we will advise on every 
aspect of your packaging arrangements — layout, handling, 
conveying, weighing, filling and the best form of pack for 
A complete range of equipment is your product. This service, of which many of the largest firms 
available — the result of over SO in the Kingdom have availed themselves, is yours for the asking. 
years’ specialisation in this field 


PACKAGING SERVICE 
BROOM & WADE LIMITED a 


HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 


1630 (B lines) Gram: BROOM. High Wycombe 


Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent 


4 Taking the 


shock 


EVERY YEAR 
BRITISH INSURANCE 
EARNS £33,000,000 
IN FOREIGN CURRENCY — 
MOSTLY GOOD HARD 
DOLLARS 


You wilt agree, madam, that even break 
mg it gently doesn ¢ exactly improve your 
precious porcelain that why engine 
and manufacturers prefer TUFNOL 
fer insu'ators—i is mot britcle and with. 
stands impact 


A doren or more insulators on 
quay side railway were «mashed 
every time a train lurched against 


he ‘live’ l. No d, 

enough to pay for all the eggs TU NOI! 
da « 

and half the bacon we import i a Ges 


This is only one example of how 
Tufnol has overcome a difficulty. 
It is used in many ways by engin- 

. Light im weight Easy to machine 


cers in every industry. Can Tufnol Acid resisting Giectrical inculacor 
improve your products or plant? Made in sheets, tubes and rods. 


TUFNOL LTD PERRY BARR BIRMINGHAM 228 
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You may think this is carrying the National 
Health service too far but it takes all sorts to make @ world and 
the result is that Accles @ Pollock have been asked to provide very fine 
hypodermic stainless steel tubes to be used for 
injecting flies though 


; why anybody should want to 


a 
2 Uy} inject flies when it's so much easier to 


invile them into the nearest parlour 
is just one of those things 
Accles & Pollock have an alias: 
impossible name so it’s only natura! 
they should be asked to do almost 
impossible things with 


tubes because there ave no flies 


on Accles & Pollock they did the 
job just as they always do and 


now all the other people have to do is to 


4 QD ond man trulators of seamless (wher, im and ather 
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ADASTRA craftsmanship 


TABLETS 


THE MODERN METHOD 


16 (including tax) in handy tubes. A ‘Genotwsan’ Product 


Cleaner by far . . . and wide 


One of the friendly links with home for many 

thousands living overseas ts the familiar tin of Calvert's 
Tooth Powder —on sale to-day in almost every country 
of the world. 
For four generations users agree that Calvert's does its 
job of cleaning supremely well, and very pleasantly too, 
thanks to a unique flavour. Have you ever tried 
Calvert's ‘Tooth Powder? You should, and let your 
teeth show the difference 


"/always enjoy travelling now” 


TRAVIKALM 


prevent Travel Sickness 


TOOTH 


alverts/), er 


& FURNITURE CREAM 


"RON UK 


For the CITIZENS of 


the FUTURE 
WE NEED YOUR HELP NOW 


5,000 


Increased income is required 
to meet rising costs 
A NATIONAL BUT 
UN-NATIONALISED WORK 
EASTER Gifts gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


OLO TOWN HALL. KENNINGTON 
LONDON, 
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12 months after one quick dip into OTEG 
MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES 
Byou 344. (230 eggs) 
Small Household size . . $ 10d. (500 eggs) 
Large Household uae. 92d. {1,000 eggs) 
Sold by Chemnists, Grocers, etc 


SOZOL (1924) LTD. 
1, Copthall Bulidings. Londen, E.C.2 


RARE STAMPS 


We are always onterested u. the purchase 
of rare stamps — both on and off 
letters. Before destroying any old famuly 
correspomdence, write to 

14 Exchange Strec, MANCHESTER 


irice list on request. 


For energy 
and stamina 


TUROG 


IFCO 
BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 


LIST FREE FROM 
LIVERPOOL 3 


NAME TAPES 


Once Woven IN 
NEVER wash out! 


Obdtainable in 20 different 
styles and 7 different 
colours, woven in fine 
Cambric tape. Will out- 
last the articles marked ; 
colours are absolutely fast 
to repeated washings. 


3 doz. 6-, 6 doz.8-, 
12 doz. 


( ncludeng Purchase Tes) 
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BY RAIL, ROAD, SEA AND AIR 
| SUEDE DRY SEALING 
3 
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q Londen Adastra 
ADASTRA (Gilenny & Hartley) LIMITED | 
Jor 
Siv 
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0 | Cc Sores 
9 
POLISH 
POLISH. 


. . with these exciting new features independent front 
wheel suspension for smoother riding; tougher, roomier 
body; disc wheels .. . wider tyres for extra grip and 
control, The mid-century ‘Midge’ is going to win 
friencls and influence people from Hollywood to Monte 
Carlo. £445 0.0 Ex Works plus £124.7.3 Purchase Tax. 


THE MG CAR COMPANY LTD., SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
Overseas Busines: Nuffiel Exports Lid., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, Londen, 


. . so much better 


PLAYER'S N93 
She Quality Cigarette 


THE “CHAPLI" SAMDAL 

A supremely comfortable Eastern style Man's Sandal, made 
on a special last. ideal for Summer wear on all occasions. 
All W auheez: shoes are made in Multiple Fittings for your particular comfort 


jo 
YOUR SHOE SYMBOL 


THE WAUKEEZ! SHOE CO. LTD., NORTHAMPTON. 
(Associate of the Norvic Shoe Co. Led.) 
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MOTHS ACTIVE NOW! Shave yourself ‘ barber-smooth’ 


Your clothes are their target ! with a 


If moths get into your drawers and cupboards 


lay soon hatch into greedy, destructive grubs, 
ruinous to wool, fur and fabrics. For a few 


wart BY & CAPPER MOL RESALE LTD. LIVERPOOL, 19 


z NOW IN GREAT DEMAND 
City 


Prudential] Jan tig en‘B’ 


DISSOLVED ORAL VACCINE 
Building 


treatment for 


| CATARRH 


Invest with safety and let 


and BRONCHITIS 
1° 
yy First Australia acclaimed it, then Canada and now, after two 
| 2 ° years” experience in Britain, Lantigen * B* Oral Vaccine is 


widely acknowledged here for its treatment of Catarrh and 
Income tax borne Bronchitis. Lantigen * 


hy provides no quic k overnight results 


by the Society } but is a safe, reliable vaccine which has brought a new 
approach to the treatment of these distressing ailments. A few 
Interest accrues from drops taken in water as directed, not only treat the disorder 
day of investment. No ' but stimulate resistance to further attacks. Lantigen * B’ 
charges on investment costs one guinea a bottle, plus 4/8d. Purchase Tax, from 
os withdeawel chemists only. 
partwulars om request 
17 HOLBORN VIADUCT Taken like (4 ordinary medicine 
LONDON E.C.1 
Telephone City 3325/6 
LANTIGEN (ENGLAND) LTD., BAGSHOT, SURREY 


“GOD bless the 
lady WHO SENT 
THESE STOcKINGs!™ 


(quetr 


HE fish that we all enjoy ix 
paid for in human valucs a» 
well as in money The deep sea 
fisherman's hard, dangerous life 1s 


any non-magnetic film 


gloves that reach him through the Deep Sea Mission Donations, knitted 
comforts, or requests for details are gratefully received by the Secretary — 


DE-E-P 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
41 HOUSE, 4) NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, Wu 


AIRFIELD 


@ Since man began shaving, the open razor 
now it may cost you pounds. The eggs they has never been bettered for smooth, clean 


results. To-day barbers still shave their custom- 
ers with open blades because there is no closer, 


shillings you can keep moths away all the year quicker way of removing the beard. The hollow- 
round; just put a MOTHAK on every hanger ground KROPP, with its heavy hand-forged stec! 
and some in every drawer. MOTHAKS have blade gives a smooth shave without scraping or 

a pleasant smell. 8 for 64. smarting and a lifetime of keen service on the toughest 


chins. The KROPP, with black handle costs 15/2d 


‘ incl. tax. Send 2)d. stamp for brochure 160 
keen edged KRO PP 


OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO. LTO., FRITH STREET, LONDON, W 1 


for applird finishes 


Instantly ready for any spot check. The Elcometer has 
‘ound ready acceptance amongst buyers and producers 
of hollow-ware, enamelled and plated goods, etc. Placed 
on the surface, the Elcometer shows up discrepancies 
to +5%, + 000! ins. and will also measure thickness of 
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The World’s 
Best-Known 


EMBROCATION 


En‘oying universal favour 
for a hundred years. 
Elliman’s continues to 
grow in popularity, and is 
undoubtedly the World’s 
best known Embrocation. 
It has been used and 
trusted by generations of 
sufferers from RHEU- 
MATISM, LUMBAGO, 


SCIATICA, STIFFNESS 


RUB IN ans 


NATURE'S WAY: Rubbing 
eases Pain. Rubbing with 
ELLIMAN’S rvmoves it! 


High or tow reading scales are required. 


also part of the price —a part that he AND HIS FAMILY pay. He does Cite fot disetplive leaflet / Bet. No, 10mm 
not complain — but he is deeply grateful for the knitted stockings, socks and 
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HE CHEMICAL CO. 
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made them—centres of social life where a man may take his ease, meet his friends 


and discuss the topics of the day. Long may our inns stay that way. 


Issued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, WA 


LANDINAVIATE 


to Denmark, Norway and Sweden 


the fina holiday jun 
Aviate by Scandinavian Airlines to the NEW AREA 
Denmark, Norway or Sweden the perfect holiday countries—where 
sterling still buys twenty chillings’ worth of holiday pleasure, Enjoy 
the marvellous food — relax or be energetic, in the invigorating sir 
amongst hospitable people. Fly by luxury 4engined Airfiners, 
without fuss or queueing, and enjoy every moment of your holiday 
Full details from your weuel Travel Agency 


ALRLINES SYSTEM 


185 REGENT STREET, LONDON. Phene REGene 6777 
32 Deansgate, Manchester 3 and Prestwick, Ayrehire, Scotiand 


A PRODUCT OF AMALGAMATED TOBACCO CORPORATION LTO 
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for fitness 
i is in the feet” 


| 


1K HERBERT BARKER hay Norvic Shoe Company to make 
been acknowledged the them available for everybody. 


; greatest expert in manipulative Every shoe carries Sir 
surgery in any age. Early in his Herbert's facsimile signature. 
career he satisfied himself that Sir Herbert Barker Shoes are 


most cases of foot deformation obtainable from appointed 
were caused by ill-fitting shoes. Agents. Write to Department 
That is why he designed these 27, Norvic Shoe Co. Ltd, 
shoes for himself, and was Northampton, for the name of 
afterwards persuaded by the your nearest supplier 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN MAKE LIFE’'S WORK EASIER 
NORVIC SHOE COMPANY LIMITED, NORTHAMPTON 


We went through the war together, but it was rapping for order at 
the Village Hall last night that proved the last straw ! Never mind, a 


even, slow-burning Three Nuns yet . . . and that reminds me, might 
I have my pouch back? I've a second string ready in my pocket. . . 


Three Nuns 


HONOURABLE WOUND 


briar splice will soon put things right; we're good for many ounces of 


“His voice 
gave 


him away” 


It was cold and desolate as he 
stood at the street corner of a 
Midland town, and his own 
prospects seemed equally 
miserable. But it was to be 
different this night, for a 
friendly policeman directed 
him to the Salvation Army. 
Despite his shabbiness he 
seemed to have known better 
times, and it was found that he 
had been a hospital specialist. 
Disappointed in a_ hasty 


WHERE THERE'S NEED 
The 
Salvation Army | 


marriage, for three years he 
had roamed the country, de- 
generating in body, mind and 
spirit. In our care he found 
simple employment, recovered 
his self-respect, and before long 
was able to resume his work 
for humanity. 

We have dealt with other cases 
like this—cases that fall out- 
side the scope of State social 
services. To keep a man for a 
month under our care costs 
£10. More funds are badly 
needed ; will you help us—by 
donation or legacy—to find 
them? Please send a gift 
to General Albert Orsborn, 
C.B.E. 


QUREN ViCToRta LONDON. 


Hawk news reache 
us from the academi« worl. 
My good friend Jammy is 
descending upon 


WwW) ight y 


Old Jamieson my late 
| history master. From the 

moment I told him that 
| Napoleon was my father’s 


best brandy, he warmed to 


i ROSE’ S—/for Cin and Lime 


EDUCATION 


| search, what about a large 


faney, sir, that Mr. 
Jameson's visit will not be 
entirely devoted ta scholasti 
matters.” 


On the contrary, Hawkins. 
L am determined to complete 
his education. The title of 
my thesis will be * Rose's 
Lime Juice and its Relation 
to Man's Well-being.’ So in 
the interests of historical re- 


gin and Rose’s now ? 


— 
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There are now over 640 


rere Radiomobile Accredited Dealers 
ON THE CARS demonstrate, install and service 


“His Master's Voice” Auto- 
mobile Radio equipment. Write 
today for the name and address 
of your nearest Radiomobile 
Accredited Dealer who will 
be pleased to give you full 
information. 


More and more 
of today’s 
famous cars 


are fitted with 


RADIOMOBILE 
Britain's 
automobile radio specialists : 
RADIOMOBILE LIMITED, 179/185 om PORTLAND STRERT, LONDON, Wal 
MORE MILES PER GALLON | The W.H.S. 4 
AC Book Service... | 
WIT ; Every branch of Smith’s is organised to satisfy : 
quickly your book needs. At Smith’s 
shops you will find a wide 
range of books in stock and i 


at the bookstalls, a smaller, 
QUICK, CERTAIN STARTING 


but always interesting 


selection. 


Should the book you 


MADE BY GENERAL MOTORS 


want not be in 


stock, our Daily 


Supply Service from Head 


Office ensures prompt delivery, whether ordered 
from shop or bookstall. 


SPARK PLUG CO. OF GENERAL GOTORS LTD. 


AG spank ptves V- H. SMITH & SON 


| Head Office : STRAND House, PORTUGAL Street, Lonpun, W.€2 
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NOW SURE 


PROTECTION 


AGAINST TYRE-BURST 
DISASTER 


Amazing LIFEGUARD Safety Tube 
Makes Bursts Harmless as a Slow Leak 


Tyre bursts come like a bolt from the blue. Without warning. 
There’s a loud report, and your car is wrenched from your grasp and 
flung clean off the road, perhaps headlong into oncoming traffic. 
The results are often tragic. 

That is the old story. Now, with the arrival on the market of 
Goodyear’s revolutionary new Lifeguard Safety Tube, tyre bursts 
become as harmless as a slow leak. This strongly built twin-chamber 
inner tube outlasts as many as three normal tubes. It is an economical 
and very practical life insurance. It will bring new peace of mind to 
every motorist, especially the family-man. 


WITH NORMAL TYRES A SUDDEN / 
BURST MAY LEAD TO DISASTER, 


WITH GOOODYEAR LIFEGUARDS 
A SUDDEN BURST LEADS TOA / 
STRAIGHT CONTROLLED STOP, 


HOW THE LIFEGUARD WORKS 


The Lifeguard consists of a normal rubber outerwall (A), a strong 
2-ply inner tyre (B), and a patented 2-way valve (C). 
Air is pumped through the valve, and inflates the inner and outer 


chambers (D & E) simultaneously. The 2-way valve also acts as a 


vent, through 
which air can pass between the two 
chambers. Because pressure is equal 
in chambers D & E, the free-floating 
inner tyre bounces clean away from 
any sharp object that pierces through 
to it. This inner tyre cannot be 
punctured. 

As a result, when the tyre cover 
and outer wall of the tube give way 
or expiode, the weight on that wheelis 
carried by the inner tyre, inside which 
60% of the air is safely trapped. Axle 
drop is so slight that there is no 
instability, and no dangerous swerve. 
You simply bring the car to a 


gradual, straight stop, in complete 
safety. 


FOR YOUR FAMILYS SAKE — FIT THEM wow! 


EAR 


Pruted @ by Messrs Bradbury, Agnew & Co.. Limited. at 15-3), 


teque and cue wunter at 16 


by them weekiy, with ome siditiona 
ve Loadon, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY. April 5. 
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